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Poem, 


The Annual 4 nite, 


The Eightieth Anniversary of the American Peace 
Society on May 12, a full account of which, includ- 
ing the speeches, is given in this issue, was an occa- 
sion of exceptional significance. How William Ladd, 
the founder of the Society, would have rejoiced, had 
he been present, over the immense advance which 
the cause has made in eighty years, an advance which 
even his penetrating, prophetic eye was not then 
powerful enough to foresee. The speaking at the 
dinner in the evening, by Dr. James Brown Scott, Dr. 
John H. DeForest, President Mary E. Woolley and 
Rev. Walter Walsh of Dundee, Scotland, could not 
well have been better. One hundred and ten guests 
were at the tables, and marked interest and enthu- 
siasm characterized the exercises. There was a gen- 
eral feeling that the cause for which the Society has 
so long labored is rapidly reaching its culmination, 
and that the victories already won furnish the most 
powerful incentives to the largest possible service in 
the days before us. Is it not altogether reasonable, 
as things are now going, to expect that another 
eighty years will see the extinction of war? 

We desire to call special attention to the changes 
made at the annual meeting in the constitution of 
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the Society. The annual membership contribution 
was reduced from twodollars to one. This was done 
in order to make it easy for persons of modest means 
to become members. Thousands of men and women 
of this class throughout the nation are deeply in- 
terested in the cause and wish to be connected with 
it. It was believed that this reduction in the fee 
would increase the number of members four or five 
fold. We hope that all those who have heretofore 
given two dollars a year will feel inclined to continue 
to do so, or to make some of their family or friends 
members. A sustaining membership was also created 
at five dollars a year. There will doubtless be a 
large number of friends of the cause who will wish to 
be enrolled as sustaining members, and thus assist 
in increasing the Society’s funds so that it may ade- 
quately meet the ever-growing demands made upon it. 
The life membership fee remains, as heretofore, 
twenty-five dollars. 

Another important provision was introduced into 
the Constitution. It was provided that the societies 
hereafter organized in affiliation with the American 
Peace Society shall be Branch Societies, whose mem- 
bers shall be direct members of the American Peace 
Society. The membership fee in the Branch Societies 
will be one dollar, one half of which is to be paid to 
the American Peace Society, in return for which the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE shall be furnished to the mem- 
bers of the Branch Societies. 

In these various ways the Society, which has had 
a long and most influential career, hopes immediately 
to increase many fold its constituency and the scope 
of its work. The time is ripe for a great harvest, 
and if all our members and friends do their duty in 
their own neighborhoods and circles we shall see re- 
sults the coming years which will fill us all with 
wonder and delight. 


es —— 


The Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 


The Fourteenth Conference on International Arbitra. 
tion was held at Mohonk Lake, New York, May 20 to 
22. The attendance was larger, if possible, than ever 
before, the great Mountain House being filled to its 
utmost capacity. Mr. Smiley’s fine hospitality seems to 
grow more generous and magnanimous as he grows older. 
He gives one the impression of feeling depressed that he 
can have as his guests so comparatively few of those en- 
gaged in the arbitration and peace movement. 
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The Conference this year was full of interest and en- 
thusiasm, more so apparently than has usually been the 
case. The reports of the work and results of the sec- 
ond Hague Conference contributed much to the spirit of 
rejoicing and hopefulness that pervaded the meeting ; 
but a good deal of this spirit was simply the ripe product 
of the remarkable growth of the movement since the 
Mohonk Conferences began in 1895. No one who goes 
to Mohonk nowadays entertains any doubt of the final 
and comparatively early supplanting of war by pacific 
methods of settlement, unless it be, now and then, some 
professional military or naval man, or some one who fails 
to read intelligently the signs of the times. 

Prominent among the members of the Conference 
were Hon. John W. Foster, who added much to the 
interest and success of the occasion by the admirable 
way in which he presided ; Justice Brewer of the United 
States Supreme Court; Hon. James Brown Scott, So- 
licitor of the State Department, technical delegate to the 
second Hague Conference; ex-Chief Justices Stiness 
and Matteson of Rhode Island ; Chief Justice Moore of 
Michigan; Dr. Charles E. Jefferson of New York ; Rev. 
Walter Walsh of Dundee, Scotland; President War- 
field of Lafayette College; President White of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia; Hon. Chester Holcombe, diplomatist 
and author; Hon. W. F. Frear, Governor of Hawaii; 
Baron Takahira, Japanese Ambassador; Dean Kirch- 
wey, Prof. S. T. Dutton, Prof. John B. Clark, Prof. 
W. R. Sheperd and Dr. Ernst Richard of Columbia 
University; Chancellor MacCracken of New York Uni- 
versity ; Dean Rogers of the Cincinnati University Law 
School ; President Seelye of Smith ; Rollo Ogden, editor 
of the New York Zvening Post; Hamilton Holt, man- 
aging editor of the Jndependent; Hon. John Barrett, 
Director of the Bureau of American Republics; Hon. 
Thomas M. Osborne, Public Service Commissioner of 
New York State; Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, Edwin D. 
Mead, ete. 

The platform given below indicates for the most part 
the subjects to which chief attention was given. The 
speaking on the various topics was on the whole of an 
unusually high order. We do not remember ever to 
have heard at Mohonk a larger number of really good, 
pointed, well-matured speeches. Among the strongest 
were the opening address of Mr. Foster, the addresses 
of Justice Brewer on Limitation of Armaments, of Dean 
Kirchwey on International Law and the World’s Peace, 
of Mr. Osborne on Democracy and War, of Dean Rogers 
of the Cincinnati University Law School, of Hamilton 
Holt and Rollo Ogden on the Relations of the Press to 
the Cause of Peace, of Dr. Francis H. Rowley on the 
Churches and the Peace Movement, of President White 
of the University of Georgia and President Swain of 
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Swarthmore on Educational Aspects of the Cause, and 
of John R. Mott on the Student Federation Movement. 

The subject of limitation of armaments was excluded 
from the platform, as was the case last year. Mr. Smiley 
did not wish anything to go out on which there was not 
practically unanimous agreement. But this was mani- 
festly the livest subject in the minds of the members. 
From the public utterances on the subject by Mr. Foster, 
Justice Brewer, Dr. Trueblood, Mr. Osborne, Dr. War- 
field, and a number of those who made brief speeches, 
and from the spirited remarks heard in private on all 
hands, it was clear that four-fifths or more of those present 
desired a strong declaration in favor of the arrest of the 
current rivalry in armaments. 

One evening was given to a fine program by business 
men on the relations of commerce and trade to peace, 
more than fifty business organizations being represented 
in the Conference. The report of the Commiftee on 
work among colleges and universities, presented by Presi- 
dent Seelye, was most encouraging. More than two hun- 
dred institutions had responded favorably to the appeal 
made to them. The relations of the ministry and the 
press to the movement were most ably and frankly treated 
by those who had been asked to speak on these topics. 

The most striking episode in the Conference was that 
occasioned by the presence of Ambassador Takahira. He 
pleaded strongly not only that disputes be settled by 
peaceful methods, but that special efforts be made in all 
countries to prevent controversies from arising. At the 
close of his speech a resolution was offered by James 
Wood of New York expressing confidence in the en- 
lightenment and friendly spirit of the Japanese and con- 
demnation of the groundless talk of war with Japan in- 
dulged in by an element of our people. This resolution, 
adopted unanimously and enthusiastically, pleased the 
Ambassador greatly, and he immediately cabled it to 
Tokyo. 

If we should offer any criticism of the platform adopted, 
it would be that it was too retrospective. It dealt almost 
exclusively with what has been accomplished, and gave 
no real lead, except by implication, as to what should be 
further done. But whatever criticism one may offer on 
the Conference and its failure to come up to what many 
thought its foremost immediate duty, it still remains one 
of the great and influential agencies in the nation in pro- 
moting the pacific adjustment of international disputes and 
the ultimate elimination of war from international life. 


The Platform. 


The fourteenth Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration recognizes with profound gratitude 
the continuous and conscious development of the forces 
which make for international peace through international 
justice, 
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it especially approves and commends the work of the 
second Hague Conference, which revised and perfected 
the various conventions of the Conference of 1899, as 
follows : 

Restricting the use of force in the collection of con- 
tract debts; proclaiming unanimously the principle of 
obligatory arbitration ; establishing an international court 
of prize, and declaring in favor of the establishment of 
a permanent court of arbitral justice. 

These measures are great and welcome advance to- 
wards the regulation of international relations upon the 
basis of justice, reason and respect for law. 

The fourteenth Lake Mohonk Conference on Interna- 
tional Arbitration notes with pleasure the existence of 
fifty and more treaties of arbitration concluded within 
the past five years, and more especially the arbitration 
treaties concluded between the United States and France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Switzerland, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, Portugal and Spain, The Conference 
therefore expresses the hope that the peaceful and judi- 
cial settlement of international difficulties by resort to 
courts of arbitration and of justice bids fair to become 
the rule of the future, as it has been in a measure the 
enlightened practice of the immediate past. 

The fourteenth Lake Mohonk Conference on Interna- 
tional Arbitration further commends the activities of our 
schools, colleges, universities, and the various professional, 
business and labor organizations of the country, by which 
and through which popular sentiment is created, trained 
and directed, not merely to the maintenance of peace, but 
also, by the elimination of the ostensible causes of war by 
peaceful settlement, to the prevention of war itself. 

Finally, the fourteenth Lake Mohonk Conference on 
International Arbitration rejoices in the fact that the 
representation of all the civilized nations of the world 
in the second Hague Conference, and the recommenda- 
tion in its final act for a future conference, guarantee, 
for the future, a conference of an international and per- 
manent character, capable of correcting the inequalities 
of international practice and of enacting a code of inter- 
national law based upon justice and equity. 





The Eightieth Anniversary of the 
American Peace Society. 

The Eightieth Anniversary of the American Peace 
Society took place on May 12. The business meeting 
was held at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, in the Society’s 
rooms, 31 Beacon Street, Boston. 

President Paine was in the chair. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Charles E. Beals. 

The reading of the records of the previous annual 
meeting was omitted. 

Secretary Trueblood reported that all the persons 
chosen to official positions at the last annual meeting had 
accepted their appointments. 

A Nominating Committee, appointed by the Board of 
Directors, consisting of Everett O. Fisk, Edwin D. Mead, 
Sarah Taber Coffin, Rev. S. C. Bushnell and Edward H. 
Clement, brought in a list of persons to serve as officers 
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and Board of Directors for the coming year. The report 
of the committee was approved and the persons named 
elected to their respective positions. (The list is given 
in full on page 000.) Two of the Directors, Magnus W. 
Alexander of Lynn and Augustine Jones of Newton 
Highlands, were new, taking the place of two former 
members of the Board, who had declined to serve longer. 

To the list of Vice-Presidents Hon. James Brown 
Scott, Solicitor of the State Department, was added. 
The Board of Directors was authorized to place the 
name of Dr. J. H. DeForest, a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board in Japan, on the list of Vice-Presidents, pro- 
vided he was willing to serve in this capacity. (Dr. 
DeForest has since expressed his pleasure to serve, and 
has been, by the Directors, made a Vice-President.) 

The annual reports of the Treasurer and of the Auditor 
were then read. It was voted that the Treasurer’s 
report as audited be accepted and placed on file. The 
report showed that the receipts for the year had been 
$15,097.38, $13,717.84 of which covered the ordinary 
receipts, including donations, and $1,379.54 of which was 
in legacies ; and that the payments had been $11,015.47, 
showing a balance of receipts (including legacies) over 
expenditures, of $4,081.91. The report showed, with 
the amount on hand May 1, 1907 ($3,918.79), a balance 
in the treasury May 1, 1908, of $8,000.70. Of the ex- 
penditures during the year, $1,291.39, received from 
legacies, had gone into the Building and Endowment 
Fund. Secretary Trueblood explained that the large 
balance was due to recent contributions, the amount thus 
received constituting in part the budget for the coming 
summer and autumn months, when few or no contribu- 
tions are received. The Treasurer's trial balance showed 
that the Building and Endowment Fund had increased, 
through interest and legacies set apart for this purpose, 
to $6,529.82. 

The annual report of the Board of Directors was then 
presented by Secretary Trueblood. Mr. Erving Winslow 
proposed that there be added to this report an expression 
of the gratification of the Society at the signing of the 
treaty between five European powers guaranteeing the 
integrity of Norway. Mr. Edwin D. Mead called atten- 
tion to two other important treaties recently signed in 
regard to the Baltic and North Sea territories. It was 
voted that the report of the Board of Directors be 
adopted, and that the Secretary be authorized to add to 
it a section embodying the provisions of the treaties 
referred to by Mr. Winslow and Mr. Mead. 

A minute from the Board of Directors was then read 
recommending that Articles 4, 5 and 6 of the Constitu- 
tion be changed to read as follows : 

“ARTICLE 4. Every annual member of the Society shall 
pay a yearly contribution of one dollar; the payment of five 
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dollars a year shall constitute one a sustaining member ; the 
payment of twenty-five dollars at one time shall constitute any 
person a life member.”’ 

‘* ARTICLE 5. Branch Societies shall be formed on the fol- 
lowing basis: The members of the Branch Societies shall be 
members of the American Peace Society. The membership 
fee in Branch Societies shall be one dollar a year. One-half of 
the membership fee in the Branch Societies shall be paid to 
the American Peace Society, in return for which the ADVOCATE 
or PEACE shall be furnished to the members of the Branch 
Societies.”’ 

‘“* ARTICLE 6. The Presidents of the State Branch Societies 
shall be ez-officiis Vice-Presidents of the American Peace 
Society.”’ 

The recommendations of the Board of Directors were 
adopted one by one, and the Articles of the Constitution 
changed accordingly. 

It was voted that the matter of the selection of the 
delegates for the London Peace Congress be referred to 
the Board of Directors. 

Mr. Mead called attention to the creation in this coun- 
try, in accordance with the vote of the Munich Peace 
Congress, of a national committee of ten eminent persons 
to act with similar committees in other countries to study 
and make report on the subject of limitation of arma- 
ments; and to a committee, created under a resolution 
of the New York National Peace Congress, of which 
Mrs. Andrews, of our Board, was to be the setretary, to 
promote peace work in the public schools. 

Secretary Trueblood presented an estimated budget of 
receipts and expenses for the coming year, and stated 
that, so far, the receipts from general contributions, ex- 
clusive of a special contribution from Andrew Carnegie, 
had been considerably less than last year. He urged the 
necessity of all members of the Society using their influ- 
ence to secure the funds necessary to meet the demands 
of the greatly enlarged work of the Society. 

Rev. Charles E. Beals, the new Field Secretary re- 
cently engaged by the Board of Directors for field work, 
then made a brief statement of his labors since the first 
of April, and of the general outlook of the Society’s 
work as it appeared to him. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.20 o’clock. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER. 


The Annual Dinner for the members of the Society 
and their friends took place at 6.30 o’clock, at the 
Twentieth Century Club Rooms. About one hundred 
and ten persons were present, and the occasion was in 
every way a most interesting and successful one. 

Hon. Robert Treat Paine, President of the Society, 
presided at the after-dinner speaking. He opened the 
program with a few well-chosen words, calling attention 
to the remarkable recent growth of the peace cause and 
its promise of greater success in the near future. 

The speakers of the evening were Hon. James Brown 
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Scott, Solicitor of the State Department, who spoke on 
“The Second Hague Conference a Peace Conference ” ; 
Dr. J. H. DeForest, thirty-three years a missionary in 
Japan, whose topic was “ The Conditions of Peace be- 
tween the Orient and the Occident”; President Mary 
E. Woolley of Mt. Holyoke College, whose subject was 
“ Peace and the Imagination”; and Rev. Walter Walsh 
of Dundee, Scotland. 

The addresses of Dr. Scott, Dr. DeForest and Miss 
Woolley are given in full hereafter. Mr. Walsh, in 
brief, pointed and humorous remarks, called attention to 
the unfortunate development of armaments, especially of 
the navies of the world, and to the important truth that 
the cause of civilization is not to be promoted by the 
“big stick,” but by justice, amity, trust, and friendly co- 
operation among the nations. 

After Secretary Trueblood had extended a warm invi- 
tation to those present who were not already members to 
become such, and had urged all the members to use their 
influence toward increasing the Society’s constituency 
and its resources, Mr. Paine declared the meeting closed. 


<> 


Editorial Notes. 


Preparations are nearly completed for 
the Seventeenth International Peace Con- 
gress, which will meet in London July 
27 to August 1. The place of meeting will be Caxton 
Hall, Westminster. The Honorary President will be 
Lord Courtney; the acting President Joseph G. Alexan- 
der, ex-Secretary of the International Law Association. 
The Secretaries of the Hospitality Committee are Miss 
C. E. Playne and Mr. Charles Meiss, 40 Outer Temple 
Strand, London. The committee are preparing to fur- 
nish free hospitality to all foreign delegates who may 
desire it. Those wishing free hospitality should send 
their names to the committee before July 17. The fol- 
lowing hotels, with appended rates, are recommended by 
the committee: Windsor Hotel, Victoria St., S. W., 12 
shillings per day; room only, 3 shillings and upwards 
St. Ermin’s Hotel, St. James Park, S. W., 14 shillings; 
room only, 5 shillings and upwards. Westminster Pal- 
ace Hotel, Westminster, 4 guineas a week. (The above 
three are nearest Caxton Hall.) Hotel Cecil, Strand, 
W.C., 15 shillings 6 pence per day. Hotel Metropole, 
W. C., 15 shillings. Imperial Hotel, Russell Sq., and 
Bedford Hotel, 93 Southampton St., each 12 shillings ; 
room and breakfast, 5 shillings. Kingsley Hotel, Hart 
St., Thackeray Hotel, Great Russell St., Esmond Hotel, 
Montague St. (all in Bloomsbury), 8 shillings 6 pence to 
10 shillings 6 pence; room, 8 shillings and up. Crans- 
ton’s Hotel Kenilworth, Great Russell St., Waverly Ho- 
tel, Southampton Road, room and breakfast, 5 shillings. 
Boarding Houses : Mrs. Hunter, 15 Woburn Place, W.C., 





The London 
Peace Congress. 
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30 shillings a week; without lunch, 25 shillings. Miss 
McEwen, 38 Woburn Place, Russell Sq., 30 shillings a 
week, without lunch. The American Peace Society has 
already appointed seventeen delegates, and will be glad 
to know of others who are going. Other societies and 
organizations are also appointing representatives, and the 
American delegation promises to be large and influential. 





The laying of the corner-stone of the 
—_— new building for the Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics on May 11 is said to have 
been one of the most impressive ceremonies ever wit- 
nessed in Washington. Representatives of every Ameri- 
can republic were present, as well as of all branches of 
the national government and of the State governments. 
Secretary Root, who is chairman of the governing board 
of the Bureau, presided. Among the invited guests 
present were Vice-president Fairbanks, members of the 
Cabinet, the Diplomatic Corps, both Houses of Congress, 
the governors of the States, and many other prominent 
people from Washington and elsewhere. Congratulatory 
messages were read from the Presidents of the various 
American republics, Fitting addresses were made by 
President Roosevelt, Secretary Root, Mr. Nabuco, the 
Brazilian Ambassador, and Mr. Carnegie. The President 
declared that the corner-stone which they were laying 
emphasized the growing sense of solidarity of interest 
and aspiration among all the peoples of the New World. 
Secretary Root declared that the temple of which they 
were laying the corner-stone would stand alone among 
the noble and beautiful public buildings of the world, 
the first of its kind dedicated to international friendship — 
the visible evidence of mutual respect, esteem, apprecia- 
tion and kindly feeling among all the American republics. 
Mr, Carnegie, whose great gift of three-quarters of a 
million had made the temple possible, declared thai the 
work in which they were engaged would culminate in 
banishing war from the American continents and the 
dedication of the Western Hemisphere to peace. The 
Bulletin of the Bureau for May, finely illustrated with 
portraits, contains a full report of the proceedings of the 
corner-stone laying, with the speeches, the messages, etc. 
Mr. John Barrett, the director of the Bureau, to whose 
tireless efforts the success of the corner-stone ceremony 
was so largely due, ought to be one of the happiest men 
in the world, as he certainly will be, under the new roof, 
one of its foremost peacemakers. 





News from the Field. 


The Kansas State Peace Society held its annual meet- 
ing in Russell Hall, Friends’ University, Wichita, May 18. 
There were forenoon and afternoon sessions, with able 
speakers at both. The Society has addressed a letter to 


the several colleges of the State, soliciting their coopera- 
tion in the organization of an Intercollegiate Association, 
with a view to arranging intercollegiate oratorical con- 
tests on the subject of arbitration and peace. 


The Oriental Peace Society at Kyoto, Japan, a sep- 
arate organization from the Japan Peace Society at 
Tokyo, is publishing, occasionally, Zhe Oriental Peace 
Society Notes. A copy just at hand says that the So- 
ciety, which owes its existence to Gilbert Bowles, Secre- 
tary of the Japan Peace Society, and to a visit from 
Joseph G. Alexander of England, is “representative of 
the best elements in the city.” 


The annual meeting of the Intercollegiate Peace Asso- 
ciation was held at De Pauw University, Greencastle, 
Ind., May 15 and 16. In the oratorical contest on Friday 
night representatives from five States participated, the 
prize going to the speaker from Northwestern University. 
Saturday was given to the transaction of business and to 
addresses on various aspects of the peace cause, the prin- 
cipal speakers being Professor Pound of the Law Depart- 
ment of Northwestern University and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, editor of Unity, Chicago. There is no more 
important peace association in the country than the In- 
tercollegiate, with Mr. George Fulk, Cerro Gordo, IIL, 
as secretary. But the Association is badly in need of 
more funds, in order properly to do its work. Mr. 
Carnegie will duplicate every dollar that is given to it 
by others. 


On Sunday, the 17th of May, a great peace meeting, 
called by the Governor of Utah, was held in the First 
Congregational Church, Salt Lake City. The Governor 
had previously sent out the suggestion that peace ser- 
mons be preached in all the churches of Utah that day 
An enthusiastic audience filled the auditorium and part 
of the Sunday-school room. In the absence of the Gov- 
ernor, Col. George B. Squires, a civil-war veteran pre- 
sided. Able addresses were made by the chairman and 
by Rt. Rev. F. S. Spalding, Rt. Rev. Bishop Scanlon 
and Judge W. H. King. A letter was read from the 
Governor, John C. Cutler. At the close of the meeting 
the organization of the Utah Peace Society was com- 
pleted, with Governor Cutler as president and J. M. 
Sjodal, editor of the Deseret Evening News, as secre- 
tary. The society was organized as a Branch of the 
American Peace Society. It begins its work under most 
favorable circumstances. 


The annual meeting of the Peace Society of the City 
of New York was held in the Hotel Astor on May 7. 
About two hundred persons were present. Andrew 
Carnegie presided. He expressed himself most optim- 
istic, on account of the rapid progress which the cause of 
peace is making. The other speakers were Rey. Charles 
E. Jefferson, Edwin D. Mead and Rev. Frederick Lynch. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 
President, Andrew Carnegie; vice-presidents, Lyman 
Abbott, R. Fulton Cutting, Charles E. Hughes, William 
E. Huntington, H. M. MacCracken, Marcus M. Marks, 
Joseph F. Mooney, Robert Jay Schieffelin, Oscar 8. 
Straus, Oswald Garrison Villard and Horace White; 
secretary, Samuel P. Dutton; treasurer, Talmadge E. 
Johnson. 








Brevities. 


The Senate has ratified treaties of obligatory arbi- 
tration with Great Britain, France, Norway, Spain, 
Portugal, Switzerland, Japan, Denmark, Italy, Mexico, 
Holland and Sweden. 


. A dispatch from The Hague says that the com- 
mittee having in hand the erection of the Peace Palace, 
provided for by Mr. Carnegie, has awarded the contract 
for the construction of the foundation and basements. 


. . . Twelve of the thirteen treaties signed at the second 
Hague Conference have been ratified by the United States 
Senate. 


. Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Canada, has been appointed the joint 
representative of Canada and Newfoundland on the tri- 
bunal at The Hague which will settle the Newfoundland 
fisheries dispute between the United States and these 
British colonies. 


. Hon. Oscar S. Straus, Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, has been reappointed by President Roosevelt for 
another term of six years as one of the United States 
members of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague. 


. At the Methodist General Conference, which has 
just closed its sessions at Baltimore, an important peace 
minute, presented by William Christie Herron of Cin- 
cinnati, from the Committee on the State of the Church, 
was adopted. The minute, which strongly supports the 
international peace movement and condemns war as “a 
survival of brute instincts in the midst of an otherwise 
high civilization,” is too long to give in full in our 
crowded space this month. We shall hope to publish it 
in July. 

. . Chester D. Pugsley, a junior in Harvard Uni- 
versity, has offered a prize of $50.00 for the best essay 
written by a college student on international arbitration. 
He has placed the administration of the prize in the 
hands of the Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 


. A strong resolution, which we hope to publish in 
full in our next issue, was adopted by the American 
Unitarian Association at its annual meeting in Boston, 
May 27, expressing “ warm endorsement of the move- 
ment to substitute arbitration for war,” and appointing 
Prof. Francis G. Peabody of Harvard to represent the 
Association at the London Peace Congress in July. 


At the annual meeting of the California Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, at Oakland, an effort was made 
by Mrs. Alice L. Park of Palo Alto, on May 22, to secure 
a wider endorsement than heretofore of the peace propa- 
ganda by the Women’s Clubs of the State. 


. . » The information that has reached us indicates that 
the 18th of May was this year observed as Peace Day 
in the schools more widely and with much more enthu- 
siasm than ever before. We shall hope to be able to give 
in our July number fuller details of the observance. 


The appropriations made by Congress this year 
for the army, the navy, the military academy and for 
fortifications, reach the immense sum of $223,059,830, a 
“ record” not before reached. 
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The Pennsylvania Arbitration and 
Peace Congress. 


BY JAMES L, TRYON. 


The Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Congress 
met at Philadelphia from May 16 to 19. More than 
seven hundred delegates registered on the first day 
and others came as the convention progressed. The del- 
egates represented churches, civic societies, labor unions, 
women’s clubs, religious associations, farmers’ granges, 
ethical, social and commercial associations, and were 
gathered from many different cities and towns of the 
State. 

Pennsylvanians of the highest distinction lent their 
names and influence to its success. Hon. Philander C. 
Knox, though unable to be present, had been elected 
president of the Conference. It had the support also 
of the whole Congressional delegation, of which Hon. 
Reuben O. Moon, who attended, served as chairman. 
The Executive Committee was fortunate in having for 
its chairman Franklin Spencer Edmonds, Esq., a well- 
known and popular leader in the municipal affairs and 
civic reforms of Philadelphia. Its secretary was Cyrus 
D. Foss, Jr., and its treasurer, Alfred G. Scattergood. 
Stanley R. Yarnall acted with great efficiency as chair- 
man of the Program Committee. To him much of the 
high and diversified character of the exercises was due. 
He was widely acquainted with the members of the 
Congress and frequently served as a medium of social 
intercourse among the delegates. 

Before the Congress met a public reception was given 
the delegates by the Transatlantic Peace Society on the 
grounds of Bryn Mawr College, on Saturday afternoon, 
the 16th. 

The first regular session of the Congress was held in 
Horticultural Hall on that evening. Known as the Penn- 
sylvania Meeting, it became an enthusiastic State rally 
of the peace workers and of others who were attracted by 
their interest in the cause. “Governor Edwin S. Stuart, 
the presiding officer, declared himself in sympathy with 
the objects of the peace movement. Mr. Edmonds gave 
an introductory address and outlined the purposes of the 
Congress. We wish that we might print his speech and 
the addresses of all the participants in the Congress, but 
space forbids more than a mention of the names of the 
speakers and the topics which they discussed. In later 
issues we shall print some of the papers in full. A letter 
from Secretary Root was read by Mr. Yarnall, which 
emphasized the need of popular education in peace 
principles, especially in the spirit of concession in the 
settlement of differences. It was of the same general 
character as Mr. Root’s article in the first number of the 
American Journal of International Law, in which he 
emphasizes the need of a popular understanding of in- 
ternational law and once more called the attention of 
the peace workers to the importance of bringing our 
movement not only to the knowledge of the governments, 
but to the people at large, the masses, who, by the ex- 
pression of their sentiment in time of national excite- 
ment, decide whether there shall be peace or war. Dr. 
Trueblood, who read a paper on State Peace Congresses, 
laid it down as a duty that every State in the Union 
should hold a congress before the next meeting of the 
Hague Conference in order that public sentiment might 
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be brought to bear effectively upon its work. Dr. True- 
blood, with good nature that was contagious, took the 
opportunity to correct the impression that Pennsylvania 
was the first State to hold a congress, by telling the 
people that Texas held the honor of being first. Presi- 
dent Swain of Swathmore College read a paper on the 
Relation of the Colleges to Peace, taking the place on 
the program of Superintendent N. C. Schaeffer, who was 
revented from attending the meeting by the wrecking 
of atrain. Mayor Guthrie of Pittsburg was expected to 
be present, but was detained by pressure of public busi- 
ness. One of the best speeches of the evening and of 
the whole Congress was made by Henry C. Niles, Esq., 
formerly president of the State Bar Association, whose 
epigrammatic sentences cut the fallacies of militarism 
into shreds and presented in a forcible manner the posi- 
tive advantages of a system of peace over those of war. 
Except for the failure of some of the speakers to appear, 
the first session could not have had a better beginning. 

Sunday was given up entirely to meetings in the 
churches. The seed, instead of being sown in one place, 
was scattered everywhere. As a rule no sectarian lines 
were drawn, and an “open pulpit” enabled speakers of 
every denomination to go where they could do the most 
good. The only meeting of a general character held 
during the day was at the Garrick Theatre, wkere Rev. 
Frederick Lynch, Walter Walsh and Rabbi Wise spoke 
effectively on the ethical side of the peace movement and 
its underlying principle of brotherhood. Rabbi Wise 
drew forth a strong round of applause when he said that 
the Ten Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount 
applied to nations as well as to individuals. This thought 
was one of the characteristic notes of the Congress and 
never failed of hearty approval. 

Monday was the 18th of May, the anniversary of the 
meeting of the first Hague Conference. It was a cheer- 
ing thought that it was being celebrated in all parts of 
the country. Appropriate exercises were held in every 
school in the city of Philadelphia, comprising two hun- 
dred thousand pupils. Dr. Trueblood, Rev. Charles E. 
Beals, the new Field Secretary of the American Peace 
Society, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead and others of the 
Boston group of workers, some of whom had spoken 
in the churches, gave part of Monday to speaking in the 
schools. 

The morning session of the Congress was taken up 
with the Women’s Meeting. No more gratifying sight 
could have met the expectations of the committee than 
that which greeted them in Horticultural Hall, when 
women from nearly three hundred societies, including 
women’s clubs, equal suffrage associations and Daughters 
of the Revolution, filling the entire auditorium, met “to 
consider how the great basic institutions of society, of 
which women are a vital part, stand related to the 
peace movement.” As was the case at the New York 
National Congress last year, no other meeting showed 
more marked originality or evenness of ability, and that 
great ability, on the part of the speakers, some of whom 
spoke with more power than when they appeared on the 
platform in New York. Mrs. Sarah Yorke Stevenson 
of Philadelphia presided. Mrs. May Wright Sewall 


spoke on “ Women’s Organized Work for Peace,” giving 
a résumé of the history of the International Council of 
Women, with which she has long been connected. Mrs. 
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Frederick Nathan of New York, president of the Con- 
sumers’ League, spoke on “ War and Industry,” in which 
she not only emphasized the cost of war, but brought 
out very effectively the thought of the bond of fellowship 
and community of interests which exist between the 
consumer and the people of all countries whose united 
work is required to produce the articles of common use 
in shop and home. Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, with a 
terseness for which she is famous, and a practical knowl- 
edge of the peace movement which is everywhere recog- 
nized, spoke on “ The Next Steps Forward.” She dwelt 
upon the importance of establishing a peace budget for 
the promotion of popular education in peace and arbitra- 
tion, and suggested international ostracism as a last resort, 
instead of war. She also urged the importance of organ- 
izing peace work in America by States, and recommended 
its consideration by Pennsylvania. Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer spoke on “ Race Prejudice a Cause of War,” 
and got down to the fundamental things which produce 
national antagonism. 

In the afternoon the Conference took up the “ Legal 
Aspects of International Courts of Justice.” The presid- 
ing ofticer was Justice William P. Potter of the Pennsy!l- 
vania Supreme Court. Hon.William L. Penfield, formerly 
Solicitor of the State Department, discussed the matter 
of International Tribunals of Arbitration. Jackson H. 
Ralston of Washington read a paper on the topic, 
“Should Any National Dispute be Reserved from Arbi- 
tration?” Ina paper of great value, showing an extra- 
ordinary grasp of facts and principles, he favored the 
submission of all cases, without exception, to arbitration. 
He was followed by Mr. Thomas Raeburn White, who, 
in a paper of equal merit, disposed of the American con- 
stitutional objections to the International Prize Court. 

Mr. Ralston’s essay will be published in the Apvocarr 
or Peace for July, and Mr. White’s, it is understood, 
will appear in the American Journal of International 
Law. It was a remarkable fact, and an honor to Penn- 
sylvania, that an audience filling nearly two-thirds of the 
seating room of Horticultural Hall listened with rapt at- 
tention to subjects usually supposed to be interesting 
only to specialists and to students with technical law 
education. Discussion by Mr. Edwin D. Mead and by 
Dr. William Draper Lewis, Dean of the Law Depart- 
ment, University of Pennsylvania, followed. Mr. Mead 
spoke on the peace movement in general, while Dr. 
Lewis spoke particularly on the Prize Court, taking issue 
with Mr. White and doubting its constitutionality. 

The principal event of the Congress was on Monday 
evening, when the public meeting was held in the 
Academy of Music. Hundreds of people who could not 
be accommodated had to be turned away from the doors. 
Some of the most distinguished citizens of Pennsylvania, 
members of Congress and justices of the courts, as well 
as leaders of the peace movement, like Dr. Trueblood, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mead and Mr. Walsh, sat with the Execu- 
tive Committee and the officers of the Congress on the 
stage. Hon. Dimner Beeber acted as chairman. Jus- 
tice David J. Brewer gave an eloquent address, which 
appealed both to the heart and to the understand- 
ing and seemed like the words of a sage and prophet, 
expressing his disapproval of the extravagance of our war 
expenditures, and coming out in unmeasured terms for 
the limitation of armaments and the payment of our 
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national debt, upon which no substantial progress has 
been made since the Spanish War. Prof. James Brown 
Scott read the argument made by him at the second 
Hague Conference for the Court of Arbitral Justice, 
in which he showed conclusively the defects of the 
present so-called Permanent Court of Arbitration estab- 
lished by the Conference of 1899. As the masterful points 
of his argument proceeded, one could not help admir- 
ing the work done at The Hague by this trained scholar. 
Few men have done so much to put arbitration on the 
right basis as Prof. James Brown Scott. Professor Scott 
was followed by Hon. Richard Bartholdt, whose subject 
was “Peace by Right, not by War.” Then came Mr. 
Bryan. Instead of speaking on a predetermined topic, 
he took up the discussion from points of departure 
given him by preceding speakers. His address was 
directed against war expenditures and in favor of the 
limitation of armaments. Some thought it one of his 
greatest speeches. Being a part of a discussion, it had 
about it an admirable freedom and spontaneity which a 
set oration could never have, and, while it did not 
appeal so strongly to the emotions as his speech of last 
year at the New York Congress, it more than made up 
for any oratorical deficiencies by its practical character 
and argumentative effect. 

On Tuesday morning the delegates held a business 
meeting to consider the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions, which was presented by Mr. White. The 
resolutions, which will be given in full in our July 
issue, went right to the point, and besides supporting 
the measures of the second Hague Conference, empha- 
sized in plain language the necessity for considering the 
limitation of armaments. The concluding part of the 
resolutions, in reference to permanent organization, will 
probably take effect in the form either of a new Pennsyl- 
vania State Peace Society or a stronger working arrange- 
ment among the present societies in Philadelphia. What- 
ever steps may be taken, an attempt will be made to keep 
the peace movement before the people of the State from 
now until the third Hague Conference. 

In the afternoon an Educational Meeting was held at 
Horticultural Hall, the chairman of which was Provost 
Charles C. Harrison of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The speakers were Chancellor Henry C. White of the 
University of Georgia, Professor Isaac Sharpless of 
Haverford College, Professor James D. Moffat of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College, President Lawrence A. 
Delurey of Villa Nova College and Rev. Walter Walsh 
of Dundee, Scotland. While the different speakers 
approached their subjects from different points of view, 
made a variety of suggestions and brought forward new 
information, all were agreed on the fundamental princi- 
ples of the peace movement, and showed that the colleges 
of all denominations and kinds were ready to carry for- 
ward the program in its behalf. Mr. Walsh’s address 
had to do more particularly with the children of the 
school age, and was on the same lines as his chapter on 
the effect of war teaching upon the school child, which 
appears in his book, “The Moral Damage of War.” It 
was one of the best contributions made to any of the 
meetings. 

The evening was remarkable for a banquet held at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel and attended by some four 
hundred people. Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, one of the 
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most highly respected and popular citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, a man who understood the occasion and his peo- 
ple to perfection and represented them as perhaps no 
other man could have done, was chairman and _ toast- 
master. Baron Kogoro Takahira, Ambassador from 
Japan, was unavoidably detained in Washington, as well 
as Hon. Shelby M. Cullom, Senator of Illinois, Congress- 
man Theodore E. Burton of Ohio, Hon. John Dalzell, 
Congressman from Pennsylvania, and Hon. Joaquim 
Nabuce, Ambassador from Brazil. But impressive 
speeches were made by Hon. John Barrett and by Rev. 
Walter Walsh, Mrs. Charles Newbold Thorpe and Henry 
C. Niles. A stirring speech was read by Sefior Don 
Gonzola Quesada, Minister from Cuba, who spoke for the 
Latin-American civilization and its early and prominent 
part in the movement for arbitration and internationalism. 

Compared with events of a similar kind in recent 
years, the Congress stands out as an occasion of great 
importance in the peace movement in America. It was 
held in one of the largest and most influential States of 
the Union and in one of its most representative centres 
of population, education and political influence. Though 
only a State Congress, it was in some respects quite as 
significant as the National Peace Congress held in New 
York a year ago. It was distinguished particularly for 
its thoughtful papers and addresses, some of which were 
of the highest order, and will always rank with the best 
of peace literature. 


ee 


The Second Hague Conference a Peace 


Conference. 
BY HON. JAMES BROWN SCOTT. 


Address at the Eightieth Anniversary of the American Peace 
Society, Boston, May 12, 1908. 


[Dr. Scott, the author of this article, is the Solicitor of the 
State Department. He was the Technical Delegate of the 
United States to the second International Peace Conference 
at The Hague, and drafted the plan fora regular International 
Court of Justice, the principle of which was unanimously 
approved by the delegations, but the organization of which 
awaits the agreement of the governments as to the method of 
selection of the judges Dr. Scott introduced his address at 
the Annual Dinner by a prelude on William Ladd, the founder 
of the American Peace Society, which was so important that 
we propose to publish it as a separate article in our next 
month’s issue. — ED. ] 

The Acte Final of the recent Hague Conference 
states the calling of the Conference in a single happy 
paragraph : 

‘* The second International Peace Conference, first proposed 
by the President of the United States of America, having been, 
upon the invitation of His Majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias, convoked by Her Majesty the Queen of The Nether- 
lands, met the 15th of June, 1907, at The Hague, in the Hall 
of Knights, charged with the mission to give a further devel- 
opment to those humanitarian principles which served as a 
basis for the work of the first Conference of 1899.”’ 

From this preamble it appears that the second Peace 
Conference was initiated by President Roosevelt, although 
the idea of a conference as an international institution is 
due to the Czar of Russia. It is therefore not too much 
to say that the United States and Russia were jointly 
interested in the Conference in a personal and a peculiar 
way beyond all others, and in the success of the Con- 
ference they undoubtedly have just cause for satisfaction. 
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But what is the nature of this Peace Conference 
proposed by the President of the United States and 
assembled through the codperation of Russia and The 
Netherlands? It is an assembly composed of represent- 
atives of the states accepting and applying in their 
intercourse the principles of international law, and in this 
assembly each nation represented is considered a unit 
and votes as a unit, although its delegates may be many 
or few. While it is, in one sense of the word, a deliber- 
ative body, it is not a parliament. Majorities show 
undoubtedly the trend of international feeling; but each 
nation, being independent and charged with the preser- 
vation of its existence, must judge for itself whether the 
conclusion of the majority is advantageous or detrimental 
either to its existence or legitimate interests. The ma- 
jority may give pause and cause a state in the minority 
to reconsider its position in order to see whether what 
the many desire is not also desirable for the few. Ma- 
jorities therefore exist, but they exercise a moral influ- 
ence; they do not coerce. At most the decree or reso- 
lution of a majority binds the majority ; it does not, and 
under existing conditions it cannot, well preclude an 
individual state. 

A conference, then, is a diplomatic assembly, and the 
members of the Conference represent diplomatically their 
respective nations. It is the nation that speaks, not the 
individual who expresses an opinion; albeit this indi- 
vidual, by reason of his experience and ability, as well as 
the confidence which his character inspires, may exert 
a great personal influence not only in the deliberations 
but in the conclusions ultimately reached. 

As international law is based upon the legal equality 
of states, it necessarily follows that each state has a vote, 
and but one vote. But while states are, legally speaking, 
equal, we know that in the world of affairs they do not 
possess equal influence. It is an axiom that men are 
created equal, but we interpret this equality, and properly, 
as an equality of legal right, as equality before the law. 
We do not mean that there is not and cannot bea differ- 
ence in the individual calibre and ability of the man, and 
just as this man develops himself and acquires influence 
and standing, so the nation, by husbanding its resources 
and making a wise use of ‘them, acquires standing and 
leadership in the family of nations. While, therefore, 
the Conference admits the equality of nations, and while 
each nation thus responds to the roll-call, Montenegro 
influencing the vote as profoundly as Russia, the Confer- 
ence nevertheless admits that the support of the larger 
nations is necessary in order to give international force 
and effect to a proposition before it. For example: the 
attitude of Great Britain in matters of maritime law 
is controlling, and the view of Germany on the rights 
and duties of neutrals in time of war must carry great 
weight. 

_ The purpose of a conference is to reconcile divergent 
views, and, by conciliation and renunciation if necessary, 
to produce substantial agreement. This often means that 
progressive measures are discarded for more moderate 
formulas, just as the advanced guard of an army halts 
that the laggard may catch up; for the purpose is not to 
secure the assent of the few, but to bind the many, and 
It is better to make haste slowly than by an excessive 
zeal to make no progress. The result of a conference, 
therefore, is often strangely at variance with the pro- 
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gram. The sweeping reforms of the enthusiast are 
brushed aside and in their place tentative measures, 
timid measures perhaps, appear; but we must not forget 
that a step in advance is still a step in advance, and that 
the failure of to-day is the measure of the morrow. 

In order that a conference may be a success, nations 
should not only be willing to accept compromises and 
act in the spirit of compromise, but they should in ad- 
vance of the conference decide what interests they may 
safely renounce in the interest of all, rather than, by a 
rigid attitude, endeavor to secure international recogni- 
tion of national interests, The general interests of hu- 
manity exceed the interest of any one nation, however 
powerful, and just as society strips man of his absolute 
rights as an individual, so the members of the family of 
nations must be prepared to renounce absolute rights in 
the interest of international harmony. As our Secre- 
tary of State said in his instruction to the American 
Delegation : 

‘*In the discussions upon every question it is important to 
remember that the object of the Conference is agreement and 
not compulsion. If such conferences are to be made occa- 
sions for trying to force nations into positions which they 
consider against their interests, the powers cannot be expected 
to send representatives tothem. It is important also that the 
agreements reached shall be genuine and not reluctant. Other- 
wise they will inevitably fail to receive approval when sub- 
mitted for the ratification of the powers represented. Com- 
parison of views and frank and considerate explanation and 
discussion may frequently resolve doubts, obviate difficulties, 
and lead to real agreement upon matters which at the outset 
have appeared insurmountable. It is not wise, however, to 
carry this process to the point of irritation. After reasonable 
discussion, if no agreement is reached, it is better to lay the 
subject aside, or refer it to some future conference in the hope 
that intermediate consideration may dispose of the objections. 
Upon some questions where an agreement by only a part of 
the powers represented would in itself be useful, such an 
agreement may be made, but it should always be with the 
most unreserved recognition that the other powers withhold 
their concurrence with equal propriety and right. 

‘* The immediate result of such a conference must always 
be limited to a small part of the field which the more sanguine 
have hoped to see covered; but each successive conference 
will make the positions reached in the preceding conference 
its point of departure, and will bring to the consideration of 
further advances towards international agreement opinions 
affected by the acceptance and application of the previous 
agreements. Each conference will inevitably make further 
progress and, by successive steps, results may be accomplished 
which have formerly appeared impossible.” 

But we must not judge a conference by its failures, 
even although we feel that the very failures open a vista 
of hope. A conference must be judged by its actual 
accomplishments. ‘Tried by this criterion, the first Peace 
Conference justified its calling. It is true that the sub- 
ject of disarmament met with little encouragement and 
no success; it is also true that attempts to limit the ex- 
penditures for military and naval establishments failed 
miserably, although these two subjects moved the Czar 
to call the Conference; but this Conference, which sat 
from the 18th day of May to the 29th day of July, 1899, 
marks the beginning of an era in the world’s progress. 

The first Conference was preéminently a peace con- 
ference, notwithstanding the fact that two of its three 
conventions dealt with war, for it sought to ameliorate 
the hardships and sufferings of warfare on land, as well 
as to apply to naval warfare the generous principles 
of the Geneva Convention. It did not attempt what 
would have been impossible —to abolish warfare. It 
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recognized it as an existing evil, and wisely attempted 
to lessen the evil which it could not eradicate. 

While recognizing, however, the possibility of war, 
the Conference set itself seriously to devise measures 
whereby international difficulties might be settled before 
nations rush into war, led astray by passion and tempo- 
rary interest, or drift slowly but surely into a state of 
actual hostility. 

The monument of the Conference and its secure title 
to glory is the convention for the pacific solution of in- 
ternational conflicts, whereby it was provided that nations 
should use their best efforts to promote and to assure the 
pacific solution of international difficulties; that they 
might offer and exercise their good offices and mediation 
either before or during war, and that the offer of good 
offices and of mediation should not be considered an un- 
friendly act. The Conference, however, did not stop 
here. It created two institutions in which facts involved 
in an international controversy might be found and in 
which the controversy itself might be determined as 
between litigant and litigant in a court of justice. 

The first institution was the International Commission 
of Inquiry, to be established by contending parties in 
order to substitute for passion and prejudice the im- 
partial and conscientious examination of the facts in 
controversy by commissioners appointed by each of the 
contending countries under the guidance of an umpire, 
chosen by the commissioners or by a third power desig- 
nated by the parties to the litigation. I need only call 
your attention in passing to the findings of the Interna- 
tional Commission of Inquiry in the Dogger Bank in- 
cident, which at one time threatened to embroil Great 
Britain and Russia in war. 

The second institution was the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, which consists of not more than four judges, 
versed in international law, appointed by each signatory 
of the convention ; and from these judges, whose names 
are entered upon a list and notified to the signatories, a 
temporary tribunal may be created to pass upon an inter- 
national difficulty presented to it for consideration. Each 
party to the controversy chooses, unless another method 
is specified, two arbiters, and the four so chosen select 
an umpire. If the arbiters do not agree, a third power 
is designated by the litigant countries to select the 
umpire. If the parties do not agree upon this third 
power, each party litigant chooses a power and the two 
powers thus chosen select the umpire. The Conference 
adopted a code of procedure for the guidance of the 
tribunal when thus constituted. 

But the framers of the convention were not satisfied 
with the simple creation of this institution. They be- 
lieved in arbitration, and confessed their faith in Article 
16 as follows: 


‘* In questions of a judicial character, and especially in ques- 
tions regarding the interpretation or application of interna- 
tional treaties or conventions, arbitration is recognized by the 
signatory powers as the most efficacious and at the same time 
the most equitable method of deciding controversies which 
have not been settled by diplomatic methods.”’ 


The nature and importance of these two institutions 
are evident. The International Commission of Inquiry 
secured the speedy and impartial ascertainment of facts 
involved in an acute controversy which might not be 
delayed without a fear of war. The Permanent Court 
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of Arbitration with its temporary tribunal was meant to 
supply an international and impartial body before which 
nations might appear as litigants and settle their contro- 
versies by the resort to justice and reason, without the 
unsatisfactory and brutal appeal to the sword. Four 
cases have tested the institution and justified its creation. 

The first Hague Conference was thus a peace confer- 
ence. It didits duty well and nobly. It deserved a suc- 
cessor, and it had it. Will the second Conference — 
which labored for four months, from June 15 to October 
18, 1907 — be equally fortunate? Does it deserve a suc- 
cessor? In the last two paragraphs of the Acte Final 
the Conference answered this query in the affirmative as 
follows: 


‘*Lastly, the Conference recommends to the powers the 
holding of a third Peace Conference, which might take place 
within a period similar to that which has elapsed since the 
preceding Conference on a date to be set by joint agreement 
among the powers, and it draws their attention to the neces- 
sity of preparing the labors of that third Conference suffi- 
ciently in advance to have its deliberations follow their course 
with the requisite authority and speed. 

“In order to achieve that object, the Conference thinks it 
would be very desirable that a preparatory committee be 
charged by the governments about two years before the proba- 
ble date of the meeting with the duty of collecting the various 
propositions to be brought before the Conference, to seek out 
the matters susceptible of an early international settlement, 
and to prepare a program which the governments should de- 
termine upon early enough to permit of its being thoroughly 
examined in each country. The committee should further be 
charged with the duty of proposing a mode of organization 
and procedure for the Conference itself.’ 


Though guarded in language, the meaning of this 
important recommendation is clear. A conference is 
to meet at an analogous period, that is to say, eight 
years hence; the powers — without specifying which or 
how many —are to agree upon a date sufficiently in ad- 
vance of the meeting to give time for adequate prepara- 
tion ; a preparatory committee is to be constituted whose 
duty it shall be to collect the various propositions to be 
submitted to the Conference, to propose matters suscep- 
tible of an early international settlement, and to prepare 
a program sufficiently in advance of the Conference in 
order to permit a thorough examination and study, and, 
finally, the committee is to propose a mode of organiza- 
tion and procedure for the Conference. 

This recommendation recognizes the fact that in be- 
coming international the Conference has ceased to be 
national, and that therefore, being international, it 
should be organized and ofticered by the nations or by 
committees chosen from among the nations. The Con- 
ference ceases to be Russian without passing under the 
domination of any one power, and it is to be hoped that 
the proposed organization of the Conference wiil emanate 
not merely from one power, but will be the joint re- 
flection and coéperation of the many. The Conference 
should not be officered by any one nation ; it should elect 
its own officers, and these officers should be its servants, 
not its masters. 

But we cannot accept as final the judgment of the 
Conference upon the value of the work accomplished by 
it, and the advisability of a third Conference must de- 
pend upon the positive results of the second and the 
probability of further progress in the third. To be 
called a peace conference its work must make for peace, 
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and a careful examination of the results of the Confer- 
ence must show that the interests of peace were ad- 
vanced; otherwise the name is a misnomer. We may 
therefore leave out of detailed consideration the various 
conventions dealing with the conduct of hostilities upon 
land or on sea, and the rules and regulations concerning 
the rights and duties of belligerents and neutrals. But 
we would be unjust to the Conference did we not state 
that carefully-considered conventions were adopted re- 
lating to the opening of hostilities; concerning the laws 
and customs of land warfare (a revision of the conven- 
tion of 1899), the rights and duties of neutral states and 
persons in land warfare, the treatment to be accorded 
enemy merchant vessels at the outbreak of hostilities, 
the transformation of merchant vessels into vessels of 
war during hostilities, the laying of submarine automatic 
contact mines, the bombardment of undefended ports in 
time of war, the adaptation to naval warfare of the 
principles of the Geneva Conventions, the restrictions 
placed upon the exercise of the right of capture in naval 
warfare, the rights and duties of neutral powers in naval 
warfare, and the declaration forbidding the throwing of 
projectiles and explosives from balloons. 

These various conventions would in themselves justify 
the calling of an international conference, but the con- 
ference would properly be called a war conference, al- 
though many of the provisions, by making that certain 
which was uncertain and by imposing restrictions in the 
interests of neutrals, make for peace. 

We must examine the Acte Final to ascertain what 
was done to prevent, rather than to regulate and restrict, 
war, and such examination discloses the fact that this 
second International Peace Conference has, indeed, justi- 
fied the ways of peace to man. The conventions looking 
toward the peaceful solution of international difficulties 
are three in number: First, the convention for the peace- 
ful settlement of international conflicts; second, the con- 
vention concerning the recovery of contract debts; and, 
third, the convention establishing an International Court 
of Prize. A declaration recognizing the principles of 
obligatory arbitration and a recommendation that a Court 
of Arbitral Justice be established, based upon the project 
proposed by the Conference, look upon peace as at once 
the normal and permanent state of things. Of each of 
these in turn. 

The convention for the pacific settlement of interna- 
tional conflicts was but a revision of the masterpiece of 
the first Conference, but the revision went to the defects 
and was so thorough that the resulting convention re- 
flects almost as much credit upon the second as the 
original convention did upon the first Conference. The 
conception, however, is the work of the first Conference ; 
its more perfect realization is the work of the second. 
The changes are largely changes in detail; the improve- 
ments are generally the result of practical experience. 
The principal addition is a provision for summary pro- 
cedure in matters of lesser moment. 

Let us note some of these changes. The original con- 
vention recognized as useful the proffer of good offices 
or mediation to states in conflict. The modified conven- 
tion, while proclaiming anew the utility, states that it is 
desirable that good offices and mediation be offered. It 
is true, no positive duty is created; but from being 
useful, the good offices and mediation have become de- 
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sirable. A moral duty springs into existence, and it 
cannot be doubted that law will one day give force and 
effect to the desire of the nations. In the meantime the 
termination of the Russo-Japanese War, through the 
good offices of the President of the United States, may 
well serve as a precedent. 

The same remark applies to the modification intro- 
duced into the text of Article 9 of the original conven- 
tion, which declared an International Commission of 
Inquiry to be useful in ascertaining disputed facts through 
an impartial and conscientious examination. There is 
here no legal duty, but there is likewise a precedent, 
namely, the peaceful settlement of the Dogger Bank inci- 
dent by the International Commission of Inquiry created 
by the first Conference. 

The recent Conference did not content itself with the 
addition of the word “desirable”; it examined in detail 
each article bearing upon the International Commission 
of Inquiry and revised and enlarged it, not merely in 
the light of theory, but in the light of experience and 
practice. The Commission of Inquiry of 1904 devised 
its procedure; the Conference, under the guidance of 
those who had participated in the Commission, reduced 
those temporary rules and regulations to the precision of 
acode. The original institution proved of service on an 
historic occasion. It is to be hoped that the revisions 
and the procedure of 1907 will increase the efficiency of 
the Commission and accelerate its findings of fact. 

Passing now to the question of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration. It will be remembered that the powers 
recognized questions of a juridical order as susceptible 
of arbitration, but the recognition is not followed by a 
duty to arbitrate questions of this nature. The revision 
expressed the desirability of the arbitration of such 
questions in the following apt clause: “Consequently it 
is desirable that the contracting parties should, as far as 
circumstances permit, have recourse to arbitration in any 
controversies which may arise on the above-mentioned 
question.” The obligation, if any, is moral, but the 
recognition of desirability is an advance. 

The provisions of 1899 regulating the choice of arbi- 
ters have already been given. They are defective in two 
ways: First, because they do not sufficiently safeguard 
impartiality in the choice of arbiters; and, in the second 
place, there is no way of selecting the umpire if the 
powers designated to make the choice fail toagree. The 
revision of 1907 seeks to obviate these objections by pro- 
viding, first, that “each party appoints two arbitrators, of 
whom only one shall be a citizen or subject, or chosen 
from among those who have been designated by it as 
members of the Permanent Court. These arbitrators 
together choose an umpire.” The meaning of this is, 
that at least one of the two arbitrators chosen by the 
state in litigation shall be a stranger to the controversy, 
and therefore free from national prejudice and bias. This 
provision, however defective it may be, makes for im- 
partiality. In the next place, should the arbitrators be 
unable to choose an umpire, or if the powers selected 
fail to agree upon a choice, the revised convention pro- 
vides that the powers intrusted “shall each present two 
candidates taken from the list of the members of the Per- 
manent Court outside of the members designated by the 
parties, and not being the citizens or subjects of either of 
them. It shall be determined by lot which of the 
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candidates thus presented shall be the umpire.” This pro- 
vision not merely provides an umpire so as to constitute 
the court, but it provides that the umpire shall be chosen 
from among the members of the court, and shall not be 
a citizen or subject of either litigant. Of the five mem- 
bers thus selected, two must be — three may be — indif- 
ferent to the controversy, and the presence of each 
disinterested arbitrator is an additional guarantee of 
impartiality. Taking these provisions together, they 
assure the constitution of the court within a reasonable 
time, and an approach is clearly made to impartiality. 

Article 62 of the revised convention is a further step 
in the direction of impartiality, for it provides: “The 
members of the Permanent Court shall not act as agents, 
counsel or attorneys, except for the power which has 
appointed them members of the court.” 

The procedure prescribed for the tribunal of arbitra- 
tion was revised in the light of experience, and, indeed, 
by the very members of the court who had tried the 
cases presented to the tribunal. The only distinct addi- 
tion to the machinery providing for the peaceful solution 
of international difficulties consists of the provisions 
concerning summary procedure. The cases submitted for 
summary decision are expected to be of limited interest 
and importance. The constitution of the court is simpli- 
fied by providing for a court of three instead of five, and 
prescribing that the proceedings before the tribunal so 
constituted shall be in writing. Each party to the con- 
troversy, however, possesses the right to require the 
appearance of witnesses and experts before the tribunal. 

From this brief indication, rather than summary, of 
changes made, it is evident that the convention of 1907 
did not innovate; it is, however, equally evident that it 
continued, amplified and perfected the convention of 1899. 

The next convention concerns the limitation of the 
use of force for the recovery of contract debts, and its 
importance is such that the exact text should be set forth 
in full: 


‘“‘In order to avoid between nations armed conflicts of a 
purely pecuniary origin arising from contractual debts claimed 
of the government of one country by the government of an- 
other country to be due to its nationals, the signatory powers 
agree not to have recourse to armed force for the collection of 
such contractual debts. 


‘* However, this stipulation shall not be applicable when 
the debtor state refuses or leaves unanswered an offer to arbi- 
trate, or, in case of acceptance, makes it impossible to formu- 
late the terms of submission, or, after arbitration, fails to 
comply with the award rendered. 

“Tt is further agreed that arbitration here contemplated 
shall be in conformity, as to procedure, with Title IV., Chap- 
ter III., of the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes adopted at The Hague, and that it shall de- 
termine, in so far as there shall be no agreement between the 
parties, the justice and the amount of the debt, the time and 
mode of payment thereof.” 


In simplest terms, this convention means that the con- 
tracting parties accept the principle of arbitration as obli- 
gatory in cases of contract indebtedness; that they bind 
themselves in the concrete case to submit to arbitration 
and renounce the right to resort to force. A debtor 


state, acting in good faith, has no need to fear a blockade 
of its ports with eventual occupation of its territory. 
It must agree, however, to arbitrate ; it must actually ar- 
bitrate, and it must conform to the arbitral sentence in 
order to obtain the benefit of the renunciation of force. 
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The second article provides that the tribunal shall be 
organized, and the procedure followed shall be in ac- 
cordance with the specific regulations touching these 
matters in the revised convention for the pacific solution 


of international conflicts. And in this connection atten- 
tion should be called to a provision of the revised con- 
vention likely to be of genuine service. The statement 
of the controversy, or “ Compromis,” as it is technically 
called, is often difficult to formulate. If creditor and 
debtor not only wish but agree to arbitrate, they may be 
unable to agree to the statement of the controversy to 
be submitted. In this case, Article 53 of the convention 
for the pacific solution of international difficulties pro- 
vides that the “ Compromis” may be established by a 
commission composed of five members, selected from the 
Permanent Court, and that the commission so formed is 
competent to frame the issue, if requested to do so by 
one of the litigants, unless the parties have agreed to 
establish the ““Compromis” in another manner. As the 
commission must be selected by the joint act of the par- 
ties in controversy, it follows that neither creditor nor 
debtor has this method forced upon it. The presence, 
however, of such a provision, exerts a moral pressure to 
conclude the “Compromis ” or to permit its formulation 
by an impartial commission. This disposition will there- 
fore be helpful; it cannot harm either party acting in 
good faith. The court shall examine the justice of the 
claim; shall establish the amount of the debt and the 
time and mode of payment, which findings shall be en- 
tered in the arbitral judgment and bind creditor and 
debtor alike. A judgment obtained by a powerful 
creditor need not be executed immediately, for the court 
by its judgment determines both the time and the mode 
of payment. As justice, that is to say, equity rather 
than law, is the basis of arbitration, it is to be hoped, 
indeed expected, that the justice administered will be 
tempered with mercy. In any case, good faith in sub- 
mitting a controversy to arbitration, good faith in ac- 
cepting and executing an arbitral award, will not only 
preserve the self-respect of the stronger, but will guard 
and protect the rights of the weaker. It should not be 
overlooked that this simple convention is of fundamental 
political importance, for it is the first international recog- 
nition of the Monroe Doctrine as applied to a concrete 
case, 

The third convention provides for the establishment 
of an International Court of Prize. It may be said, 
perhaps, that, inasmuch as this convention presupposes 
war,— for capture is only permissible in time of war,— 
the creation of the court cannot be considered as a 
triumph for the cause of peace. But an institution 
which settles controversies between nations by peaceful 
methods removes the danger of a resort to arms, and 
therefore is an instrument of peace. It is none the less 
so because the controversy arose out of a war, for the 
purpose of a Prize Court is, by settling this very con- 
troversy, to prevent nations from resorting to armed 
settlement. 

In times past the court of the captor has determined 
the lawfulness of prize, with every presumption in favor 
of the validity of the capture. The instances must in- 
deed be rare in which the judge is not affected by 
national prejudice and bias. The institution of an in- 
ternational court, composed of fifteen judges, in which 
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the belligerents are represented, but in which the de- 
cision of the court is reached by a majority composed of 
neutrals, can only mean the substitution of an interna- 
tional point of view for the interested and therefore con- 
tracted national conception. 

The belligerent is not condemned unheard, for he is 
represented upon the bench as well as by counsel before 
the court. The excesses of belligerents and the violation 
of neutral rights are subject to condemnation, not by the 
belligerent, inflamed by passion, but by the neutrals, who 
have taken the protection of neutral rights into their 
own hands. 

The Court of Prize is a court of appeal. The national 
court tries the case, as heretofore, and an appeal lies 
from the court of first instance to a higher national court. 
Should the decision of this latter tribunal be unsatisfac- 
tory, or if the national court has not decided the case 
within two years after the capture, the litigating nation, 
or, with its permission, its subject or citizen, may request 
the transfer of the case to the International Court of 
Prize, which thereupon becomes seized of the law and 
the facts of the case. As the President said in his 
recent message to Congress : 


“Any one who recalls the injustices under which this 
country suffered as a neutral power during the early part of 
the last century cannot fail to see in this provision for an 
International Prize Court the great advance which the world 
is making towards the substitution of the rule of reason and 
justice in place of simple force. Not only will the Interna- 
tional Prize Court be the means of protecting the interests of 
neutrals, but it is in itself a step towards the creation of the 
more general court for the hearing of international controver- 
sies, to which reference has just been made. The organization 
and action of such a Prize Court cannot fail to accustom the 
different countries to the submission of international ques- 
tions to the decision of an international tribunal, and we may 
confidently expect the results of such submission to bring 
about a general agreement upon the enlargement of the 
practice.”’ 


The lovers of peace and international progress hoped 
that the Conference would agree upon a general treaty 
of arbitration, for it seemed not only reasonable but 
feasible that all might do that which many had done 
separately, The general treaty thus concluded would 
have made the duty to arbitrate international instead of 
leaving it a national bilateral obligation. The public 
was the more confident because Article 16 of the Con- 
vention of 1899 declared the arbitration of juridical 
questions to be the most efficacious method of settle- 
ment. This expectation, however, was doomed to dis- 
appointment, caused, it would seem, by the unwillingness 
of Germany to bind itself to arbitrate all questions of a 
judicial nature with all the nations represented at the 
Conference. Germany accepted, however, the principle 
of obligatory arbitration and expressed its willingness to 
conclude special conventions with powers of its own 
choice, as it had already done in several instances. It 
was for Germany to decide this question for itself, and 
it decided against obligatory arbitration. In so doing 
Germany should not be made the subject of criticism. 

Germany refused, however, to permit those powers 
that wished, to conclude a general treaty of arbitration, 
insisting that every act,of the Conference should be 
unanimous, or substantially so, and that nothing should 
enter the Acte Final against the opposition of a single 


state, even although this single state was not to be bound 
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by the convention concluded. A few powers shared this 
view, and we have thus the spectacle of a minority 
blocking the outspoken and energetic desire of the 
majority of the nations of the world. It would seem 
that if the majority cannot coerce the minority, the 
minority should not possess the power to coerce the 
majority. Feeling ran high, and threats were made of 
withdrawal, to prevent which the majority capitulated ; 
for a treaty of arbitration concluded under circumstances 
of irritation and indirectly jeopardizing the calling of 
future conferences would have been but a sorry victory. 
The majority, however, was unwilling to let the question 
drop, lest it lose the benefit of its votes in favor of ob- 
ligatory arbitration; therefore the following declaration 
was drawn up and unanimously agreed to: 

‘*The Conference, conforming te the spirit of good under- 
standing and reciprocal concessions, which is the very spirit 
of its deliberations, has drawn up the following declaration, 
which, while reserving to each one of the powers represented 
the benefit of its votes, permits them all to affirm the principles 
which they consider to have been unanimously accepted: 

“It is unanimous : 

**(1) In accepting the principle of obligatory arbitration. 

**(2) In declaring that certain differences, and notably those 
relating to the interpretation and application of international 
conventional stipulations, are susceptible of being submitted 
to obligatory arbitration without any restriction.” 

The declaration registers an advance; not the advance 
hoped for, but, nevertheless, a distinct gain. In 1899 
arbitration of questions of a juridical nature was recog- 
nized as the most efficacious and the most equitable 
method of settling international disputes unsolved by 
diplomatic means. The declaration of 1907 establishes 
the principle of obligatory arbitration, and all powers 
subscribed to this declaration. ‘The ordinary treaty of 
arbitration exempts questions affecting the independence, 
the vital interests and the honor of the contracting coun- 
tries. The declaration of 1907 solemnly aflirms that 
“certain differences, and notably those relating to the 
interpretation and application of international conven- 
tional stipulations, are susceptible of being submitted to 
obligatory arbitration without any restriction.” The 
declaration is thus a recognition, not merely of the de- 
sirability, but of the feasibility, of arbitration. It is not 
an obligation to submit any or all international contro- 
versies to arbitration. The mere existence, however, of 
the declaration will exert a moral pressure, and it can be 
asserted confidently, and without fear of contradiction, 
that no power in the future will accept a brief against 
obligatory arbitration. The present has cleared the way 
for the future, and we can well await it without fear and 
with a manly heart. 

It may not be generally known — indeed, it does not 
seem to be suspected —that the Conference laid the 
foundations broad and deep fur a Permanent Court of 
Arbitral Justice, composed of judges appointed for a 
definite period, namely, twelve years, and acting under 
a sense of judicial responsibility. The language of the 
Acte Final is clear and definite: 

‘*The Conference recommends to the signatory powers the 
adoption of the project hereunto annexed of a convention for 
the establishment of a Court of Arbitral Justice, and its put- 
ting into effect as soon as an agreement shall be reached upon 
the choice of the judges and the constitution of the court.” 

An analysis of this simple but important paragraph 
shows that the recommendation is not to consider the 
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advisability of the establishment of a Court of Arbitral 
Justice, but the adoption of the project annexed for the 
organization of the court. In the next place, the pro- 
ject of convention is to be put into effect, and the 
court definitely constituted, as soon as the powers have 
agreed upon the method of selecting the judges thus 
constituting the court. The Conference therefore recom- 
mends for adoption a carefully considered project, an- 
nexed and made a part of the recommendation, to serve 
as a basis of the proposed court, and this project, when 
the judges are appointed, is to be the organic act of the 
court. 

Passing to the project, we find that it consists of 
thirty-five articles dealing with the organization, the 
jurisdiction, and the procedure of the Court of Arbitral 
Justice. The purpose of the framers, as well as the 
nature of the court, appears clearly and concisely from 
the first paragraph : 


‘*In order to advance the cause of arbitration, the contract- 
ing powers agree to organize, without interfering with the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, a Court of Arbitral Justice, 
free and easy of access, composed of judges representing the 
different judicial systems of the world, and capable of assur- 
ing the continuity of arbitral jurisprudence.” 


Article 2 provides that the Court of Arbitral Justice 
shall be composed of judges and of deputy judges chosen 
from among persons enjoying the highest moral consider- 
ation and who meet the requirements in their respective 
countries for admission to high magistracy or who are 
jurists of known competence in international law. 

Article 3 states that the judges and deputy judges are 
appointed for a period of twelve years, and that their 
mandate may be renewed. 

Article 17 provides that the Court of Arbitral Justice 
is competent to decide all cases brought before it in 
virtue of a general stipulation of arbitration or in virtue 
of a special agreement. 

Passing from the nature of the court, its composition 
and jurisdiction, Article 14 provides that the court shall 
meet once a year. It was supposed that the court would 
consist of approximately fifteen judges, and that it might 
be as expensive as it would be undignified for the court 
to meet and adjourn without business. It was felt, how- 
ever, that cases might be ripe for presentation and that 
the court should be, as the first article says, free and easy 
of access. It is therefore provided in Article 6 that the 
court shall designate annually three judges, who shall 
form a special delegation (judicial committee), and three 
others destined to replace them in case the three first 
delegated cannot attend. The court is to meet at The 
Hague; likewise the delegation; but the latter is per- 
mitted to meet elsewhere if particular circumstances 
require it, for the delegation is competent to sit as a 
commission of inquiry, as a commission of arbitration, or, 
finally, as a court in a summary proceeding. Should 
there be no business before the court, the delegation may 
dispense with a meeting, and in case of necessity the 
delegation may convoke the court in extraordinary 
session. 

Without entering into further details, it is seen that 
this court is to be a court in the judicial sense of the 
word, with at least one annual session; that the delega- 
tion or judicial committee is permanently in session for 
the trial of small cases that may be submitted to it; that, 
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if the case be of importance, or if there be other suffi- 
cient reason, the delegation may convoke the court in 
extraordinary session ; and an express provision requires 
the full court to be convoked upon the desire of any 
litigant nation which has a case before it ripe for decision. 
The judges are permanent judges acting under a sense 
of judicial responsibility, chosen in such a way as to 
represent the various judicial systems and the languages 
of the world. Having a secure tenure, they are not 
subject to removal or recall, and deriving their salary 
(6,000 florins per annum, with traveling expenses, and 
100 florins a day during duty at The Hague) from the 
nations represented in the court, and being forbidden by 
Article 10 to receive any salary or sum from their own 
appointing governments, the judges are as free from the 
fear of dismissal as they are deprived of the hope of 
financial reward. 

The project does not specify the number of states 
necessary to agree upon the appointment of judges, nor 
does it prescribe the number of judges to be appointed. 
It is therefore open to the nations desiring the establish- 
ment of such a court to agree among themselves to 
establish the court, which, when established, will be 
binding upon the parties so constituting it and will have 
all the prestige of The Hague. As the reporter said, in 
submitting the project to the Conference: “ We have 
desired not merely to build the beautiful fagade of the 
palace of international justice ; we have constructed, and 
even furnished, the edifice, so that the judges only need 
enter and be seated.” Lest this may seem exaggeration, 
I beg to quote the measured language of the President 
in his message to Congress: 


“Substantial progress was also made towards the creation 
of a permanent judicial tribunal for the determination of 
international causes. There was very full discussion of the 
proposal for such a court and a general agreement was finally 
reached in favor of its creation. The Conference recommended 
to the signatory powers the adoption of a draft upon which it 
agreed for the organization of the court, leaving to be deter- 
mined only the method by which the judges should be selected. 
This remaining unsettled question is plainly one which time 
and good temper will solve.” 

We are now prepared to answer the question whether 
the second International Peace Conference was in reality 
a peace conference, and whether it deserves a successor. 
It was international, because the nations of the world 
were represented. The first Conference invited but a 
fraction of the independent sovereignties; the present 
Conference invited forty-six nations, and forty-four at- 
tended. It was a peace conference, because its great 
measures sought, by preventing a recourse to arms, not 
only to preserve, but to establish peace. 

First: It revised the convention for the pacific solu- 
tion of international conflicts, so as to make it more 
comprehensive and more adequate to meet the purpose 
for which it was created. 

Second: It agreed unanimously to renounce force and 
to submit to arbitration international difficulties arising 
out of contract indebtedness. 

Third : It established an International Court of Prize, 
in order that the captor’s acts should no longer be 
judged under the bias of national prejudice, but should 
be approved or disapproved, and the rights of neutrals 
safeguarded, by an international court in which the bel- 
ligerent as well as the neutral interests are represented. 
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Fourth: It unanimously recognized the principle of 
obligatory arbitration, and stated with unanimity that 
certain great questions of a juridical nature, especially 
the interpretation and application of international con- 
ventions, are susceptible to obligatory arbitration without 
restriction. 

Fifth: It laid the foundations, indeed established, a 
Court of Arbitral Justice, leaving, however, the appoint- 
ment of the judges to the subsequent agreement of in- 
terested nations. 

Sixth: It provided that a third International Confer- 
ence of peace meet approximately eight years hence, 
under charge of the powers, and that the Conference 
organize and conduct its proceedings under a sense of 
international responsibility and under the domination 
of no one nation. 

I submit, therefore, that the second International 
Peace Conference justified not only its name, but its 
calling; that it was worthy of its great predecessor ; 
that its meeting has bettered the world and given man- 
kind a hope for the future, and it therefore deserves a 
successor. 





The Conditions of Peace Between the 
East and the West. 


BY J. H, DEFOREST, D. D. 
Missionary of the American Board in Japan. 
Address at the Annual Dinner of the American Peace Society, 
May 12, 1908. 

It is easy enough for the average mind to say that, 
since public opinion against war is increasing from age to 
age, since peace societies, humanitarian sentiments, arbi- 
tration and the Hague tribunal are well to the front, that 
these and similar conditions that make for peace may be 
relied upon to carry us successfully through this new 
experiment of vast dimensions — the coming together of 
the East and the West without the curse of great wars. 

Very well. Let us give thanks for all the growing 
conditions that make for peace and friendship among all 
nations. But let us also humbly bear in mind two facts: 
(1) All these forces combined are not yet powerful 
enough to insure even our so-called Christian West from 
the danger of war among ourselves. Europe is armed to 
the teeth and the voice of peace is yet powerless to win 
disarmament. (2) If in a great civilization like ours, 
based on acommon history, a common religion, a common 
body of laws and customs, we are still armed for possible 
conflicts among ourselves, what can we expect when two 
great civilizations, hitherto comparatively ignorant of 
each other, come in mutual contact — civilizations with 
wholly different languages, laws, governments; with 
religions whose differing sacred traditions are a potent 
cause of misunderstandings; and the whole problem yet 
more complicated by race prejudice and by vast economic 
disturbances ? 

We have a great unfinished problem in our own west- 
ern hemisphere as to how we can secure a century of 
peace at home; and now to this is added another, every 
way more complex and difficult: how to bring the two 
halves of the human race into relations of permanent 
peace based on permanent friendship. It is this last prob- 
lem I will try to discuss, though briefly and imperfectly, 
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limiting myself to certain phases of the political and re- 
ligious conditions under which the West meets the East. 
THE POLITICAL PROBLEM. 

In the political meeting of the East and the West there 
are many things that rasp the feelings of the people out 
there, and these we ought to study with great care. 
Politically we meet them as superiors, relegating them 
to the place of inferiors. This we call in international 
law exterritoriality. I do not think the ordinary man or 
woman of the West has any idea of the ceaseless friction 
and discord and hatred that this system of exterritoriality 
enforced on the East breeds in the minds of the people 
out there. You cannot take up a daily paper in the 
Eastern ports, or enter into a piazza talk at the hotels, or 
watch the conduct of men in the foreign settlements, 
without running up against some form of exterritoriality 
that is offensive and hateful to the people of the land. 

THE GOOD OF EXTERRITORIALITY. 

Of course, I know that the system of exterritoriality 
has its good side; that it is the only way our ablest and 
best jurists have discovered by which commerce and 
international intercourse are possible on peaceful lines 
with the East. In the case of Japan it was the spur 
that hastened her adoption of Western codes of laws, and 
enabled her to enter among world powers as a political 
equal many decades sooner than might otherwise have 
been possible. And under this system those splendid 
emporiums of Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai and others 
have risen from nothing to be counted among the most 
prosperous centres of world commerce, and, better yet, 
centres for the distribution of world knowledge. 

THE BAD OF EXTERRITORIALITY. 

But all the same, exterritoriality at its best is an in- 
fringement of territorial sovereignty, and that is what no 
independent nation will permit, unless gunboats force it. 
Its very definition carries a sting in it, for, as Woolsey 
says, it is “to protect the citizens of civilized nations 
against the unsuitable laws of more barbarous countries.” 

There it is! We are civilized, they are semi-barbarous, 
One illustration will show how it works. Yokohama, 
fifty years ago, was a small plot of ground ceded to the 
foreign powers, whereon their nationals were permitted 
to live and do business. It grew rapidly to be a com- 
mercial city of world significance. But the foreigners 
there were cooped up within a few acres, and could not 
spend a night, or do business, outside of these narrow 
limits. On the other hand, Japan had no authority 
within the foreign settlement. If a foreigner struck, 
robbed or killed a native, the Japanese could not arrest 
and try and punish him, but each of the sixteen foreign 
consuls had his own court for his own nationals. And 
there were always foreign warships in Japanese waters 
as delicate reminders of our purpose to maintain our ex- 
territorial privileges. 

A NATIONAL HUMILIATION. 

You can easily see how all this must have exasperated 
a great and sensitive people with a history and traditions 
and literature and art and religions. One of my first dis- 
coveries thirty years ago was that the Japanese felt hu- 
miliated over their loss of territorial sovereignty, and would 
do everything possible to regain complete authority over 
everybody within their empire. “We must hasten the 
abolition of exterritoriality,” was the burden of a stirring 
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address that I heard soon after going to Japan, by a 
principal of a high school to his graduating pupils. And 
four years ago, when Professor N. Hozumi, of the Im- 
perial University of Tokyo, spoke at the St. Louis Expo- 
sition about Japanese law, he frankly acknowledged the 
good side of exterritoriality, saying that it had made his 
government hasten the revision and codification of their 
civil, criminal and commercial codes, Yet you can see 
how humiliating this system was, from the Professor’s 
added confession : “ At the same time, we felt that the 
existence of such a legal anomaly was a disgrace to our 
country and wholly incompatible with that scrupulous 
regard for the integrity of territorial sovereignty which 
ought to characterize the intercourse of independent 
nations. So attempts were repeatedly made to revise 
the treaties and expunge from them the abominable 
exterritorial clause.” 
ABOLISHED IN JAPAN. 

Fortunately Japan’s new codes of laws, which cost her 
fifteen years of serious work, satisfied Western powers, 
and in 1899 what a wave of joy went over the empire 
when the revised treaties recognized Japan’s judicial and 
tariff autonomy and her full political equality! Ever 
since the feelings of Japan toward the West have been 
as equals with equals. There are no longer any conces- 
sions in which foreigners are cooped up, and where they 
have their consular courts. The Japanese alone have 
authority, and their police and courts are everywhere. 
The whole empire is open for foreigners to travel or do 
business as they like, only always under Japanese law 
and protection. That is, there is no difference between 
Japanese and foreigners, so far as travel and business and 
residence are concerned. 

Now this political equality with Japan is one of the 
greatest of steps in the prevention of war. It is a great 
thing that Japan had such splendid self-control under 
repeated provocations as to endure forty-five years of 
exterritorial disgrace without an appeal to arms. Japan 
is the only nation that has done that, and I am glad to 
say that, during these hard years of trial, the govern- 
ment and people of the United States, of all the sixteen 
treaty powers, were the most sympathetic and helpful 
towards Japan’s political ambition. It is because our 
legation stood for Japan’s rights when representatives of 
other powers were inclined to ignore them ; it is because 
our nation was the only one that returned an indemnity 
wrung from her in an hour of weakness; it is because 
our minister was the only one, when the joyous day of 
Japan’s release from exterritoriality came, to issue a 
proclamation congratulating Japan and exhorting all 
Americans to obey all laws and do everything possible 
to cement cordial relations with the people,— it is for this 
political sympathy that Japan loves America as she does 
no other nation, and is one of our warmest friends. And, 
I may add here, that for us to regard lightly this sincere 
friendship, or to permit a section of our press and poli- 
ticians to weaken it by their shameful insinuations and 
wicked misrepresentations, is the greatest political mis- 
take we can make towards the East. Let us as a gov- 
ernment and as a people stand true to this historic 
friendship with Japan. 

EXTERRITORIALITY IN CHINA. 

If exterritoriality was a real peril to peaceful relations 

with Japan, it is much more a source of hatred and even 
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of wars with China. For China, with its enormous popu- 
lation and extent of territory, wakes up more slowly than 
did compact Japan to the necessity of adopting codes of 
law that fit world intercourse. Moreover, China has not 
been nearly as skillful in handling exterritorial problems 
as Japan was, and unscrupulous foreigners have taken ad- 
vantage of her ignorance and political weakness to exploit 
her mercilessly. So that now we see, what Japan never 
would have allowed, China’s customs under foreign con- 
trol, and railroads under foreign construction and owner- 
ship, and foreign steamships running hundreds of miles 
into her most populous and wealthy regions, while for- 
eign gunboats follow. 

What I saw in Shanghai a year ago may throw a little 
light on this subject. Aggressive Westerners have made 
a wonderful city there, where but a few decades ago were 
nothing but paddy fields. They have built wide solid 
roads running out in the country in every direction, and 
they were laying trolley tracks in the most substantial 
manner, so that Chinese mobs could not tear them up. 
I learned that the Chinese authorities were opposed to 
the building of these lines outside of the concession, yet 
the foreigners were pushing on regardless of the govern- 
ment’s refusal to grant them permission. I saw those 
tall fierce-looking turbaned sikhs from India used as po- 
lice in the city, and I heard that they were hated and 
feared by the Chinese. I also found that some lawless 
Americans had been running the worst kind of gambling 
hells, opium dens, and prostitution houses, which our 
shiftless consular court had not prevented. And but 
shortly before that there had been such a miscarriage of 
justice in the arrest and detainment of a Chinese woman 
by the foreign police that a threatening Chinese mob 
necessitated the foreigners living under arms for a while, 
and the assembling of the gunboats of Western powers. 
In addition to these irritating facts is the ever-present 
opium question, the solution of which, fortunately, we 
may hope is in sight. 

Now 1 do not say that, under existing circumstances, 
all these things are necessarily wicked and unjust, but 
this much is plain to the man on the street, that no self- 
respecting government, with power to make others re- 
spect it, would stand these things; no, not for an hour. 

SOME EVIL RESULTS OF EXTERRITORIALITY. 

If the evils of this system were felt only in the very 
small concessions, it still would be humiliating to any 
government to have to endure them. But they are felt 
all through the empire. China, as everybody knows, 
has been exploited by foreigners in various ways: by 
getting concessions for railroads, by forcing unwelcome 
commerce, and even by seizing territory, until now there 
is a bitter anti-foreign sentiment growing through the 
eighteen provinces and among the 400,000,000 of China. 
That disastrous Boxer movement that imperilled all the 
legations ; that cost the lives of so many missionaries 
and their converts; that sent a destructive allied army 
to Peking which enriched itself by looting the palaces ; 
that forced from humiliated China another huge indem- 
nity ; that compelled her to erect, in honor of a murdered 
German official, a monument which must anger every 
Chinese who sees it; and the boycott of American 
goods,——these and their like are some of the recent 
results, direct and indirect, of this system of exterritori- 
ality. 
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EXTERRITORIALITY A NINETEENTH CENTURY NECESSITY. 

Now I do not see how this offensive system can be 
wholly abolished, and foreigners be left under the laws 
of China, so long as those laws permit torture, and so 
long as bribes are believed to be a power in her courts. 
At the same time, it is notorious that we “civilized ” 
Westerners have pushed exterritorial privileges far be- 
yond their original intent, until we have stirred up 
among those whom our international law terms “ semi- 
civilized” wide and bitter hatred and even wars. And 
the question I want to raise is, Is not one century of this 
enough? Is there not a better way of politically meet- 
ing the peoples of the East that would not be a perpetual 
humiliation? And should not Western governments be 
as eager to limit the aggressions of their nationals in 
China as we are to repel any such aggressions upon our- 
selves ? 


POLITICAL SYMPATHY WITH CHINA INCREASING, 


Now I believe that some of our Western powers are 
getting tired and ashamed of our nineteenth century 
treatment of China, and really want to do something that 
shall make a happier twentieth century for her and thus 
for the world. Some brief illustrations will show the 
beginning of a better political sympathy with her. We 
of the United States are improving the quality of our 
consular officers. President Cleveland, seeing the in- 
justice to Japan of sending incapable consular agents 
there, selected Mr. MclIvor for the office of Consul Gen- 
eral at Yokohama and said to him: “ We have deprived 
the Japanese of their right to govern Americans living in 
Japan, and therefore it is our duty to Japan to place 
over our nationals there a man who is a trained lawyer, 
one who will maintain there the high traditions of our 
courts.” 

I have just referred to the recent lawlessness of some 
Americans in Shanghai whom the Chinese government, 
of course, couldn’t touch. Well, President Roosevelt 
sent Judge Wilfley there to drive out those authors of 
vice and crime, and he did. But they were so firmly in- 
trenched that they resisted, and actually attempted to 
impeach the Judge. And you have all read, with delight, 
in the recent papers the fiery, indignant words of our 
President concerning these vicious Americans in Shang- 
hai: “Judge Wilfley was attacked solely because of the 
fearlessness and integrity with which he had stamped out 
vice and crime in Shanghai. If this attempt to impeach 
him were to succeed, the beneficiaries would be every 
keeper of a house of prostitution, every swindling law- 
yer, every man who lives by corruption and blackmail in 
the cities of the Far East.” And he truly adds: “It is 
not too much to say that this assault on Judge Wilfley in 
the interests of vicious and criminal classes is a public 
scandal.” 

Perhaps the greatest political sympathy ever shown 
to China was when our righteous Secretary Hay called a 
halt in any partition of China, and put a stop to under- 
handed plans of European powers by his policy of the 
open door throughout the East. 

Great Britain also is growing more honorable and 
sympathetic with China, as you all know, by her willing- 
ness at last to put an end to the opium trade. This is a 
great step towards international justice. And in this 


connection I may say that we of the United States may 
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well praise our government for having forbidden our 
nationals to engage at all in the sale of opium. 

One more act of political kindness Great Britain has 
recently done which I wish the other powers would 
imitate. Some of our Western papers published in the 
open ports of the East have persistently taken an attitude 
of hostile criticism and even of defiance of the authorities 
of the land. They have in several instances done every- 
thing they could to stir up ill-will and hatred and strife 
between the East and the West. It is bad enough to 
have yellow journals at home, but it is far more insulting 
to permit them on exterritorial soil. So Great Britain 
has decreed that both the editor and proprietor of any 
English newspaper on exterritorial ground that publishes 
anything calculated to stir up international hatred should 
be severely punished. 

These illustrations show how our governments are 
waking up to the necessity of limiting some of the abuses 
that have sprung up. 


THE MISSIONARY PROBLEM, 


But I must hasten to state briefly how the missionary 
movement, which is now a great world movement, is 
complicated with this exterritorial problem. Having 
been a missionary for a third of a century in Japan, the 
most of which time I was under exterritoriality, | have 
been compelled to raise the question, How can the great 
body of some four thousand missionaries in the East help 
to lessen the friction of exterritoriality and possibly to 
hasten its entire abolition? Perhaps a brief comparison 
of Japan with China may give some clues, 

The treaties with Japan have never contained the 
phrase “ Merchants and missionaries,” while those with 
China have it. This is a very significant point. Japan 
was quick to see the greater danger to her territorial 
integrity if one class of ;foreigners were permitted to go 
into the interior, while another class was confined to con- 
cessions in the open ports. She saw clearly that the 
privileges of exterritoriality must be strictly confined to 
the foreign concessions, where the consular courts were, 
and that no foreigners should be permitted to live even 
a rod outside of those narrow limits. Of course this 
didn’t suit us missionaries, who were eager to go to 
Tokyo, Kyoto and other cities, and there build schools 
and hospitals and churches for the extension of Chris- 
tianity. But, all the same, we got there; yet every one 
of us who went' outside those five little concessions of a 
few acres had to go as an employee of a responsible 
Japanese, and the only occupation permitted us was that 
of teachers. Wherever we built our homes and schools 
and churches, it was always done in the name of a Japa- 
nese, who held all legal titles, in which no foreigner’s 
name appeared, No foreigner could legally own a foot 
of soil, or even a brick or tile of his own house. Nor 
could he travel from place to place without a passport 
furnished by the central government through his legation, 
which passport was given to merchants and missionaries 
alike for only two reasons,— for purposes of health or 
science. 

You can see at once that Japan, by this regulation, 
which we missionaries didn’t like at all, virtually pre- 
vented one large class of difficulties — those arising from 
disputes over property. Yet flourishing Christian schools 
and hospitals and asylums and churches were built up 
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with mission money in the interior, all, however, under 
the names of Japanese only. 

ONE REASON WHY MISSIONARIES ARE MURDERED 

IN CHINA. , 

But in China, in some shady way, and because France 
was the political protector of the Catholic priests, it hap- 
pened that the treaties recognize two classes of foreigners 
—merchants and missionaries. The merchants must 
stick to their narrow foreign concessions, and have no 
liberty of living or doing business in the interior, while 
missionaries can freely go pretty much everywhere, and 
can even buy land in their own name and build every- 
thing they want to. And the most astonishing thing of 
all is, that Catholic missionaries accepted a sort of official 
status, so that they ranked with prefects and even vice- 
roys, and wore the insignia of native officials. Protes- 
tant missionaries were wise enough to refuse this rank, 
but they carried with them all the privileges of exterri- 
toriality, and were exempt from Chinese authority. At 
times, like the Catholics, the Protestants have, on the 
grounds of humanity, interfered in lawsuits, and have 
come in for their share of political indemnities, none of 
which things we in Japan could do. 

Thus, in China, the doors of friction and misunder- 
standings and hatred and martyrdom were opened as 
they never were in Japan. Of course, this is not be- 
cause the missionaries in Japan were wiser and better 
than those in China. On the contrary, we wanted to do 
just as they did. But the Japanese government was 
vastly wiser than the Chinese, and by preventing us 
from getting the least political advantage, they unwit- 
tingly made all the better missionaries out of us, for 
which I, for one, am profoundly grateful. I believe it is 
because of this, in the main, that no missionary was ever 
assassinated in Japan; that no native Christians were 
ever massacred ; and that no imperial edicts were ever 
issued warning the people not to hurt the missionaries. 
Japan is the only non-Christian nation in which modern 
missions have been truly successful without stirring up 
bloody strifes ; it is the only nation in which there is no 
martyr blood; and of the growing naturalized church 
there it cannot be said, and probably never will be said, 
that the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church. 

But in China how different! Our missionaries there 
have indeed done a wonderful work. No more magnifi- 
cent men and women, in character, in scholarship, in 
heroic action and noble suffering, can be found any- 
where on earth than among the thousands of the self- 
effacing missionaries in China! Yet, caught in the 
frictions of exterritoriality, and because they were easy 
to attack, they have been murdered by the dozen, and 
the infant church of Christ in China, both Catholic and 
Protestant, is built on the blood of martyrs, both foreign 
and native. 

EXTERRITORIALITY A MISFIT FOR THE TWENTIETH 

CENTURY. 

You, friends, have asked me for some of the condi- 
tions of peace between the East and the West. I have 
tried to show you that, although exterritoriality is in- 
tended to prevent strife and to be a real condition of 
peace, it is in reality a heavy strain on international re- 
lations. No nation has ever warded off its dangers so 


skilfully as Japan did, and by its abolition one vast irri- 
tant between her and the nations of the West has been 
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And I may add that it is also for the peace 
of the world that Japan has taken over Korea, and thus 
removed that weak and utterly incompetent people from 
the sphere and perils of exterritoriality. 

It cannot be emphasized too much that the real per- 
sistent peril to peace between the East and the West is 


removed. 


the nineteenth century system of exterritoriality. We 
are talking of universal arbitration, yet we forget that 
this exterritoriality exercised towards 400,000,000 of 
people —the greatest and oldest nation on earth — 
makes general arbitration impossible with them. So 
long as territorial sovereignty, the very heart of national 
honor, is infringed, how can China as a free agent gladly 
consent to a treaty of arbitration that can touch only 
those minor matters outside of our exterritorial rights ? 
Arbitration, to mean anything good and lasting, must be 
based on mutual respect between political equals. We 
have just concluded a treaty of arbitration with Japan 
as a political equal, but we can’t do it with great China, 
where it is needed far more for the peace of the world. 
GOVERNMENTS MUST DISCOVER NEW METHODS. 

What then can be done? Something surely is wrong 
when such a historic, civilized, moral nation as China is 
ready and willing to join in equal treaties of arbitration, 
yet is disqualified because of our exterritorial system im- 
posed by force upon her. If the love of peace is grow- 
ing ; if the spirit of international justice is on the in- 
crease; if it is our duty to minimize the causes of 
international friction,— then it seems to me that it is up 
to our governments to find some method of intercourse 
with China that shall abolish the most of the evils that 
have grown up during the last century, and that shall be 
worthy of this more moral twentieth century. And is 
it not possible that this splendid principle of arbitration 
may be extended and gradually substituted for this one- 
sided and hated exterritoriality ? And in some such way 
of recognizing the political and territorial sovereignty of 
China, is it not possible to make an atmosphere in which 
the friendship of the East, instead of its hatred, may be 
rationally cultivated ? 

The spirit of justice that has led us to return in- 
flated indemnities; that stamps out the lawlessness of 
Americans by sending out fearless judges and righteous 
consular officers; that prepares for a better understand- 
ing of the East by raising up a body of competent 
linguists to be responsible interpreters of Eastern prob- 
lems; that has led Great Britain to try to abolish the 
opium trade, and to put an end to press agencies that 
stir up international ill-will,— this growing spirit of in- 
ternational justice we may confidently trust will find 
vastly better ways of meeting the great historic peoples 
of the East than was furnished by the too-shameful ex- 
territoriality of the nineteenth century. 

THE PEOPLE ALSO CAN HELP. 

Let us, the people, change our attitude towards the 
East. We have too long looked down upon them as in- 
feriors, and even in our churches we have sweepingly 
characterized them as heathen and pagan. Our prayers, 
our preaching, our hymns, and our missionary literature 
have contained altogether t’ 0 much of these terms which 
to the cultured peoples of tue East are most highly of- 
fensive. I am astonished that a recent memorial, other- 
wise splendid in its spirit, signed by five secretaries of 
five great missionary societies, should have on nearly 
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every page these slighting words, “the heathen world.” 
I have heard again and again in the East sentiments of deep 
resentment at this insulting manner of sweepingly char- 
acterizing the people there. It does seem as though the 
churches of Christ, sending out their messengers of peace 
and goodwill through the great Kast, might at least be 
as polite and considerate as the agents of our govern- 
ments have to be in all their diplomatic utterances and 
correspondence. It is hard to estimate the damage to 
the cause of goodwill between the East and the West 
that is done by the careless and persistent use of these 
belated and offensive terms on the part of those whose 
deepest and sincerest purpose is to do good in the spirit 
of Christ. 
WHAT MISSIONARIES WILL DO. 

No one can fail to see that the missionary movement 
is now a recognized world movement, and it is impossible 
that a body of three thousand missionaries in China 
should not be a potent factor in uniting the East and the 
West. We of Japan, living in the interior, came to see 
that Japan was worthy of political equality and could be 
trusted to do right towards us, and so we drew up 
memorials to our ministers, virtually saying that in our 
opinion the time had come to trust Japan; and I believe 
our representations were of political value. 

Some such missionaries are also in China, One said 
to me last year: “I am perfectly willing to come under 
Chinese authority. I am sure they never would harm 
me.” Already boards are most careful in selecting men 
for China, men who understand the Gospel of Christ as 
big enough to be sympathetic with all that is good in 
international and interdenominational relations. Already 
some boards have instructed their missionaries to have 
nothing whatever to do with native lawsuits, and the 
Chinese government, we are glad to say, has recently 
deprived Catholic priests of their political rights and 
privileges. Already Protestant missions have agreed to 
encourage the formation of one great Chinese church 
that shall be fitted to give Christian standards to the 
family and to society, instead of trying to plant the vari- 
ous Western denominations on Chinese soil, which would 
be nothing better than exterritorial Christianity. 

With this great body of missionaries becoming sympa- 
thetic with China’s political ideals, with their noble pur- 
pose to make a Chinese Church, instead of teaching 
Western forms of our religion, with their growing schools 
and colleges teaching world knowledge and world move- 
ments, we may confidently expect they will more and 
more be heard in favor of some more righteous and 
friendly method of international intercourse that shall 
not be a perpetual humiliation to the government and 
people of China. 

MERCHANTS WILL GIVE VALUABLE AID, 

The great and powerful body of foreign merchants in 
the East contains some of the noblest men and women in 
the world. Yet we are forced to say that the influence 
of our merchants in the past century has been strong for 
the perpetuation of exterritoriality. In Japan they 
resisted its abolition to the utmost, and we may expect 
that those merchants, by whose indomitable energy such 
cities as Shanghai were built, will do the same. Yet the 
spirit of universal justice is growing among the merchants 
of the world. It is a significant sign of the times that 


some Chambers of Commerce in the United States sent 
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resolutions of enduring friendship to Japan, a sort of 
merchants’ protest against the senseless jingo hostility to 
Japan. Commerce is one of the bonds that unite nations 
with golden cords, and in spite of local frictions, boycotts 
and even wars in the past, we are confident it will be a 
most valuable aid in deepening and enriching the friend- 
ship between the East and the West. 

THE WEST NEEDS THE SYMPATHY OF THE EAST. 

There is one very important point, in conclusion, that 
we in our overstrong sense of superiority are continually 
overlooking, and that is: we need the sympathetic co- 
operation of the East in the solution of the most difficult 
problem the world has ever seen. The complex and try- 
ing problem of this century — one laden with untold 
consequences of good or evil — is the coming together of 
the millions of the East with the millions of the West, 
two mighty civilizations with different languages, cus- 
toms, institutions, religions. Wherever the lines have 
hitherto met, there have been frictions, suspicions, strife, 
war. The burden of the peaceful solution of this im- 
mense world problem, so far as the West is concerned, 
falls on the Anglo-Saxon race. Great Britain saw per- 
fectly well that the West alone could never do it, and 
hence that splendid first alliance between the Kast and 
the West. 

We of this Republic cannot have such a political alli- 
ance, but we need the moral and sympathetic alliance 
with the nations of the East, without which arbitration 
treaties will be of little avail. To think that we of the 
West are going to solve this problem without the warm, 
sympathetic codperation of the East as equals is a thought 
born from our traditional thinking of them as heathen, 
and their religions as false, and their future as hell, while 
we pride ourselves on being Christian, with the only true 
religion, and our destiny as heaven. To think that we 
can solve it by gunboats and repression is Hobsonian in 
the extreme. We can only solve it by the practice of 
that universal righteousness and justice which are as nec- 
essary among nations as between individuals, both sides 
being givers and both sides receivers. 

In this vast complex world-work every individual 
may contribute something, by right habits of thought, 
polite and considerate ways of speaking, and by doing to 
others as we would they should do tous. Thus we all can 
help bridge what is mistakenly called the impassable gulf 
between the peoples of the East and the West, both of 
which are, at bottom, God’s children, and therefore of 
necessity brethren. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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Peace and the Imagination. 


BY MARY E, WOOLLEY, PRESIDENT OF MT, HOLYOKE 


COLLEGE. 
Address at the Eightieth Anniversary of the American Peace 
Society, May 12, 1908, 

After the wording of my subject it occurred to me 
that there are two ways of interpreting it; the first, that 
universal peace is not likely to have existence except in 
the imagination, an interpretation rather widespread, not 
only among those for whom war is a profession, but also 
among the men and women who constitute the general 
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public. Often those who hold this opinion do not con- 
done war; on the contrary, they deprecate it, but never- 
theless consider it as one of the necessary evils, and its 
abolition as a Utopian scheme, not likely to be realized 
as long as human nature is human nature. 

Other speakers this evening have shown how practical 
is the appeal of the peace movement, what has already 
been accomplished by the conferences at The Hague, 
upon what conditions peace between the Orient and the 
Occident is possible. It is by no means an Utopian 
scheme that the leaders of this movement propose, or 
one that ignores that quality in human nature which 
makes necessary, and will probably continue to make nec- 
essary, well-organized and well-disciplined police forces. 
The practical nature of the present movement is one of 
its most striking characteristics. 

But there is a very close connection between the prac- 
tical and the imaginative, so close a connection that the 
former cannot be fully realized without the latter. Im- 
agination blazes a trail for the practical, supplies the en- 
thusiasm, awakens the interest, makes possible the union 
of theory and practice. The history of all great move- 
ments is an illustration of this truth, perhaps never more 
strikingly shown than in the relation of “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ” to the anti-slavery cause. Founded not on fancy 
but on fact, Mrs. Stowe’s wonderful story illustrates both 
the “image-making power of the mind ” and the strength 
of such an appeal to our reason as well as to our emotions, 

The writer of a recent book, entitled “ Factors in Mod- 
ern History,” says : “ My object is primarily to stimulate 
imagination, and I make no apology for placing imagina- 
tion in the forefront of all the qualifications indispensa- 
ble for the student and teacher of history.” The same 
writer comments on the curious deterioration in the 
meaning of words, by which “ imagination ” is commonly 
restricted to the picturing of deeds which were never done, 
and of causes which never existed, when in reality it in- 
cludes fact as well as fiction and signifies the power of 
realizing both the things which are unseen and the meaning 
of those which are seen. 

It is with this conception in mind that I urge the ap- 
peal to the imagination as one of the most important 
measures of the campaign for peace. It has been the 
great motive power in war. The Roman Triumph, with 
its spoils from far countries, its rare treasures, curious 
animals and long trains of captives, in its spectacular 
appeal, helped to reconcile Rome to heavy taxes and bur- 
densome conscription. From the songs of Tyrtieus to 
the “ Marsellaise,” poems and music have been recognized 
as a powerful agency in giving to the thought of war 
exhilaration and glory. What one of us has not been 
thrilled by them? Banners and bands, uniforms and 
evolutions, naval mancuvres and military parades, stir 
the blood and quicken the pulse, so that for the time 
being we are all swept along by the mighty current of 
enthusiasm for the imagined glories of war, an imagina- 
tion founded not on fact, but on fiction. You all know 
the testimony of the bravest men as to the reality, Gen- 
eral Sherman’s “ War is hell” has been echoed and re- 
echoed many times. One of the generals in our Civil 
War said to me years ago, “With the beginning of a 
battle men are turned into demons.” When my father, 
who had been chaplain in the Civil War, received his 
appointment in his sixty-sixth year as chaplain in the 
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Spanish War, and friends tried to dissuade him from ac- 
cepting it, he simply said, “ These boys do not know the 
horror of war; I do, and I may be able to help them 
when they find it out.” 

Let us cultivate the imagination with regard to war, 
but let it be the imagination founded on fact and not on 
fiction. I cannot read Charles Dickens’ fearful descrip- 
tion of what “skulks behind ‘a splendid charge’ ” with- 
out a shudder, but there is a place in education for tragic 
truths, if their telling will prevent other tragedies. 

Humanity is not generally cruel ; there are many kind- 
hearted people in the world ; people who would not allow 
the most insignificant of animals to be tortured — in their 
sight! The difficulty is that war is owt of their sight ; 
unless it comes very near home, affects some one person- 
ally dear, the imagination is not sufficiently vivid to give 
it reality, that reality possessed by the suffering which 
they can see and touch. A similar lack of imaginative 
power is shown in the attitude toward other calamities : 
the poverty which obtrudes itself upon the attention, the 
calamity which is within the range of vision, cannot be 
resisted, but the famine, the disaster, half the world 
away, makes no appeal. 

The cultivation of this power is a part of education, 
and the opportunity is greatest in our schools and col- 
leges. How may it be accomplished? An editorial in 
yesterday’s Springfield Republican, reminding the public 
that the 18th is Peace Day and should be observed by a 
display of flags, that American youth may be trained to 
associate the national emblem with the ideals of peace, 
calls attention to the fact that continuous effort is neces- 
sary if these ideals are to be kept in their proper place. 
Music, flags, spectacular ceremonies, organizations and 
badges, — for the average boy or girl will join anything 
if it has a pin or some insignia, —all those appeals are 
legitimate and most useful in allying the imagination 
with the cause of peace. For the child of larger growth 
the oration and debate, giving opportunity for the ac- 
quirement not only of knowledge but also of zeal for the 
cause, are invaluable. Only yesterday a student came 
to me for data for the concluding debate of the College 
Debating Societies on the subject, “Resolved, that fur- 
ther increase in the material resources of the United 
States Navy is undesirable.” It probably is a relief to 
you to know that Mount Holyoke College is so soon to 
settle that much disputed question! | Laughter. | 

Mr. Carnegie’s gifts of the beautiful Court House at 
The Hague and the new “Temple of International 
Friendship” at Washington will be illustrations of the 
stimulus which comes in this visible, tangible way, for 
around those buildings will cluster associations and senti- 
ments invaluable in the promotion of the causes which 
they represent. 

The element of the heroic in war makes the strongest 
of appeals, and the present century must emphasize “ the 
new courage,” as Mrs. Mead so aptly expresses it. Her 
words give just the thought which I have in mind as to 
this substitution of material for the imagination, and I 
venture to quote her words: “ All that is admirable in 
war must be retained in peace. The love of adventure, 
the daring bravery, the virile virtues, all that stirs the 
blood and arouses the spirit of manly youth, must be 
turned to use.” 

The peace movement gives to the imagination a broad 
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outlook, one that is world-wide. I can think of no 
human conception so tremendous in its scope, making 
such an appeal to the imaginative power, as that of world 
federation. Here again our failure to grasp the thought 
is because of the limited horizon of our imagination. 
There is nothing unreal in the conception of federation 
within our own limited circle ; the trouble is with the size 
of the circle which we draw about ourselves. But human 
circles are not of uniform and invariable size ; they range 
from the tiny ones of neighborhood and village and 
township and city, to the all-encircling thought of the 
stoic philosopher, “‘ I count nothing human as foreign to 
me,” and the teaching of the Master, “ All ye are breth- 
ren.” The things that are unseen, the meaning of those 
that are seen, are the province of the imagination. By 
its help we may anticipate the time when rational, think- 
ing beings shall not be content with irrational, unthinking 
resort to the contests which belong rather to the brute 
and the savage, but shall bring into play in their rela- 
tions with their fellow beings the mental, moral and 
spiritual powers with which God endowed his children 
created in his image. Then, even here, the vision of 
the poet shall be realized, and 


‘‘ All we have willed, or hoped, or dreamed of good shall 
exist.’’ 





Eightieth Annual Report of the Directors 
of the American Peace Society. 


Mr. President and Members of the American Peace 
Society: The Board of Directors herewith respectfully 
submit the eightieth Annual Report of the work of the 
Society, with a general statement of the progress of the 
peace movement since our last report. 

MEETINGS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

We have, as heretofore, held regular meetings every 
two months, except during the summer vacation. A 
number of special and adjourned meetings have also been 
held on account of the exceptionally important events of 
the year. Our meetings have been unusually well 
attended and interesting. Careful attention has been 
given by us to the regular lines of our work, as carried 
on through the office, and the special events of the year 
related to our movement have claimed our serious thought 
and action. On account of the Second Hague Confer- 
ence, the year has been one of extraordinary interest. 
The rapid growth of public interest in the subject has 
made it necessary for us to give particular attention to 
methods of strengthening and extending the Society’s 
work. A statement is given in detail below of our action 
in regard to the events of the year and to the steps which 
we have taken for the enlargement of our operations and 
influence. 


PUBLIC WORK. 


Our public work has been similar in most respects to 
that of former years, though much more extended. The 
Secretary and Assistant Secretary, in addition to looking 
after the largely increased office work, have both ad- 
dressed many meetings in different parts of the country. 
The calls for lectures have been more numerous than 
ever before, and have come from all sorts of organiza- 
tions, — colleges, normal schools, churches, theological 
schools, church societies, social clubs, women’s associa- 
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tions, etc. More than one hundred and twenty-five 
lectures have been given during the year by members of 
our Board. The Assistant Secretary made one trip to 
Washington and to Richmond, Va., which proved to be 
most valuable in bringing the peace movement to the 
knowledge of a number of circles in the South to which 
it was previously not much known. Mrs. Mead of our 
Board has made several extended lecture trips, going into 
Maine, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, and else- 
where. Mr. Mead, a Vice-President, has been “ abundant 
in labors,” both in the lecture field and through the press. 
Most of our lecture bureau speakers, now seventeen in 
number, have also done excellent service in addressing 
meetings, Special attention has been given through our 
Committee on Work among Churches to securing the 
interest and codperation of church organizations and 
leaders throughout the nation in support of the move- 
ment for world peace. Similar efforts were made also to 
secure the codperation of the leading national educational 
organizations, with a view through them of reaching the 
youth of the country. In response to letters sent out 
from the office, many of our members and workers in 
different sections have been instrumental in securing the 
holding of important public meetings, and thus widening 
interest in the cause. Of the important public meetings 
initiated by our Board, the most notable was one held 
under the auspices of the Harvard Union, Cambridge, 
Mass. This was presided over by President Eliot, at- 
tended by some two thousand of the Harvard men, and 
addressed by Hon. Joseph H. Choate and Hon. Horace 
Porter, who, in most able and instructive speeches, 
set forth the valuable results of the Second Hague 
Conference. Our Board was well represented at the 
last Mohonk Arbitration Conference, our Secretary as 
usual being asked to give the opening address. Mr. 
Paine spent several weeks at The Hague at the opening 
of the Conference, coming into influential relations with 
various delegates in regard to the important problems 
there under discussion. At the Sixteenth International 
Peace Congress, held at Munich in September, our 
Society was represented by more than a dozen delegates, 
and we have reason to believe that their service played 
an important part in the deliberations and conclusions of 
the Congress, Prior to the Hague Conference we brought 
every influence to bear that we could to strengthen the 
hands of our government in the important positions 
which it announced its purpose to take at the Conference, 
and also did what we could to arouse general interest 
throughout the country in support of the important 
measures which the Conference was expected to have 
before it. A remonstrance was sent by us in January to 
Congress against the further proposed extravagant in- 
crease of the navy, and in coéperation with other organ- 
izations and individuals, we assisted in securing from the 
clergy and business men of Boston and several other 
cities similar remonstrances which were numerously and 
influentially signed. This effort proved to be, we believe, 
among the most effective of our recent labors. 

EXTENSION OF OUR WORK — FIELD SECRETARYSHIP 

AND BRANCH SOCIETIES. 

Because of a greatly-increased public interest in the 
cause of peace and an urgent necessity, therefore, for 
extending our organized work more widely, we have 
recently created a Field Secretaryship, the incumbent of 
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which is to devote his time to field work ; that is, to or- 
ganizing Branch Societies, to assisting in getting up and 
holding public meetings and conferences, to increasing 
the Society’s membership, to soliciting funds, to bringing 
our cause to the attention of State and national conven- 
tions and conferences, religious, educational, industrial, 
etc. For this important position we have secured the 
services of Rev. Charles E. Beals, recently pastor of 
the Prospect Street Congregational Church, Cambridge, 
Mass. Mr. Beals entered upon his duties the first of 
April, and has, we believe, the qualities necessary to 
make the new department strong and effective. With a 
view of extending more widely our organization and 
enlarging the membership of the Society, we have 
decided to recommend for your consideration to-day the 
reduction of the annual membership fee from two dol- 
lars to one; the creation of a sustaining membership at 
five dollars per year; that hereafter societies organized 
in affiliation with ours be Branch Societies, whose mem- 
bers shall be direct members also of the American Peace 
Society ; that the annual membership fee in the Branch 
Societies be one dollar per year, one-half of which shall 
be paid into our treasury, in return for which all the 
members of the Branch Societies shall be furnished the 
ApvocaTE oF Peace; and that the presidents of State 
Branch Societies be ex-officiis vice-presidents of the 
American Peace Society. 
PACIFIC COAST AGENCY, 

During the past year it has become increasingly evi- 
dent that the Pacific Coast is to play hereafter a very 
great part in the relations of the nations, especially be- 
tween the East and the West. In this important field 
it has been impossible hitherto for us to do much organ- 
ized work, though excellent service has been performed 
by a number of individuals. But we have felt that the 
time has come to extend our labors to that field in an 
organized way. We have therefore just established a 
Pacific Coast Agency at Los Angeles. Here a deposit 
of peace literature will be kept. We have chosen as our 
representative for this work Robert C. Root, a man of 
ability, energy, good judgment and thorough devotion 
to our cause. The office of the Agency will be in the 
Severance Building, Los Angeles, and we hope through 
it and the newly-organized Southern California Peace 
Society, a Branch of our own, greatly to increase and 
strengthen interest in the principles and ideals of the 
peace movement on the Pacific Coast. One of the most 
imperative duties of the hour is to maintain good rela- 
tions between the United States and Japan and China, 
and we expect that this new Agency in California will 
prove most valuable in this direction. In this connec- 
tion may be mentioned the fact that the new Japan 
Peace Society at Tokyo, in the organization of which 
our Secretary was influential, has much enlarged and 
developed its work during the past year and is proving 
itself most effective on the other side of the Pacific in 
the maintenance of friendly feeling between Japan and 
this country. We have felt it our duty and privilege to 
support its work in every way possible, both by direct 
contribution for its support and through sending the 
ApvocatE or Peace and other literature to Japan. 

OUR OFFICE WORK. 

Our office work has grown very much. The Assistant 

Secretaryship created last year has enabled us, in addition 
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to using the press much more than heretofore, to extend 
our efforts more widely to reach the churches and church 
leaders and the public schools and higher institutions of 
learning of the nation. This work has generally met 
with a generous response from the church officials and 
educational leaders who have been approached, and has 
been, we are sure, fruitful of most valuable and far- 
reaching results. Our office correspondence has nearly 
doubled. The distribution of literature has greatly in- 
creased. Consultations by those seeking information 
and advice about peace work have been more frequent 
than in previous years. 
THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 

The monthly organ of our Society, the ApvocaTE or 
Peace, has been continued under the editorial direction 
of the Secretary. Through the increase of our member- 
ship and for other reasons we have been obliged to in- 
crease the monthly edition, the issue for the current 
month being five thousand five hundred copies. The 
paper, we believe, still maintains its place in the confi- 
dence of the peace workers of the nation and of others 
interested in the promotion of the cause. Frequent 
testimonies to its high character and influence come to the 
office. Generous contributions made by associations and 
by a number of friends of our work have enabled us, as 
heretofore, to send the paper regularly to the reading- 
rooms of universities and colleges, to theological schools, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, public libraries, 
missionaries in foreign fields, etc. Through the gener- 
osity of the Philadelphia Friends’ Peace Association we 
are now sending more than two hundred and fifty copies 
of the paper monthly to Japan. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The demand for our general literature during the year 
from college and university officers and students, public 
school teachers and pupils, ministers and others, has in- 
creased so much that we have been obliged to publish 
several editions of some of our well-known pamphlets. 
We have also added to our supply the following new 
pamphlets: “The Results of the Second Hague Confer- 
ence” (B. F. Trueblood), “ The Churches and the Peace 
Movement” (J. L. Tryon), “ How the Sunday-Schools May 
Aid the Peace Movement” (B. F.Trueblood), “Some Fal- 
lacies of Militarism ” (Rev. Charles E. Jefferson), “Limita- 
tion of Armaments” (d’Estournelles de Constant), “Teach- 
ing Patriotism and Justice” (L. A. Mead), “ Is Japan a 
Menace to the United States ?” (Dr. J. H. DeForest). A 
broadside entitled “The Truth about Japan,” made up 
mostly from the letters and articles of Dr. J. H. DeForest, 
thirty-three years a missionary in Japan, was recently 
issued from our office and thousands of copies distributed 
through the press and prominent individuals throughout 
the country, especially up and down the Pacific Coast. 
We have reason to believe that the distribution of this 
broadside and one or two of our pamphlets has had 
much to do in arresting the tide of shameful falsification 
and misrepresentation which at one time threatened to 
disturb seriously the good relations between this country 
and Japan. We have handled during the year a large 
number of copies of all the standard books on arbitration 
and peace mentioned in our last Annual Report, for 
which there has been a growing demand. The oppor- 
tunity for effective work through literature was never so 
great as now, and there is no limit to what we might do 
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in this direction, provided ample funds were at our dis- 
posal. We hope that the friends of our cause throughout 
the nation will duly appreciate the high privilege which 
they have of codperating in the promotion of this great 
movement by supplying the funds which will enable us 
always to be ready for any emergency. 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


The State and local societies directly affiliated with 
ours at the present time are: the Chicago Peace 
Society, the Arbitration and Peace Society of Cincinnati, 
the Connecticut Peace Society, the Kansas State Peace 
Society, the New York German-American Peace Society, 
the Peace Society of Southern California and the Texas 
State Peace Society. The last two have been formed 
within the year. At the present time a Utah State 
Peace Society is in process of formation in affiliation 
with ours; and there is a prospect that a State Peace 
Society for South Carolina will also be formed in the 
near future; that the Rhode Island Peace Society, a 
small organization which has existed for many years, will 
be transformed into a Branch of ours, and that a New 
York Italian Branch Society will also be organized at an 
early date. If the plan which our Board recommends of 
Branch Societies with identical membership is approved 
to-day, it is expected that most of our affiliated auxiliary 
societies will soon transform themselves into branch organ- 
izations. All of these affiliated societies have done more 
or less good work during the year in holding meetings, 
distributing literature, etc., though one or two of them, 
for local reasons, have not been ag active during the past 
six months as would bave been desirable. The new 
Peace Society in Southern California will act in con- 
junction with our Pacific Coast Agency, our represent- 
ative being also the Secretary of the said Society. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION, 


The Intercollegiate Peace Association, organized three 
years ago at Goshen College, Indiana, has within the year 
been made an auxiliary of the American Peace So- 
ciety. This Association is, we think, one of the most 
important organizations yet established for the promotion 
of peace. It is composed of groups of professors and 
students in the various colleges and universities which 
have entered into connection with it. The most recent 
report of the Secretary shows forty-five of the institutions 
of higher learning in the Central West as now connected 
with it, each of these having a Vice-President of the 
Association, The annual meeting of the Association was 
held last year at the University of Cincinnati, and was 
presided over by the Dean of the Law School of the Uni- 
versity. A feature of the program was an oratorical con- 
test, in which students from a number of the colleges 
competed for prizes. This year the Association adopted 
a plan for State Oratorical Contests, provided a certain 
number of the institutions entered the competition. Some 
of these State contests have already been held. The in- 
terest in the cause of peace has been found encouraging 
in the sections to which the Association has extended its 
efforts, and is certain to be greatly developed by the work 
now being systematically done. The Association has a 
Secretary who spends his time visiting and looking after 
the work in the various institutions, and in organizing 
new groups. 
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STATE PEACE CONGRESSES. 


An important development of the peace movement in 
this country during the year has been the inauguration 
of State Peace Congresses. On the initiative of Presi- 
dent S. P. Brooks of Baylor University, Waco, Texas, 
who had attended the National Peace Congress at New 
York in April, the first of these State Peace Congresses 
was held at Waco, Texas, in November last. It was 
attended by our Secretary, who, on the invitation of the 
organizers, took a prominent part in the sessions. A 
number of distinguished men from different parts of the 
State were present. The Congress has resulted in the 
formation of a Texas State Peace Society, a Branch of 
the American Peace Society, which promises to be the 
medium of the extension of the peace movement to 
the great Southwest of our country. A similar State 
Arbitration and Peace Congress has just been organized for 
Pennsylvania. It will be held from the 16th to the 19th 
of the current month. The Organizing Committee have 
worked out a fine program, which will be participated in 
by many of the foremost peace workers in the country. 


THE MOHONK ARBITRATION CONFERENCE, 


The past year has been unusually full of important 
conferences and meetings, held for the promotion of the 
arbitration and peace movement, First among these 
after our last annual meeting was the Mohonk Arbitra- 
tion Conference. Several members of our Board and 
other members of the Society took part in its delibera- 
tions. It was attended, as usual, by more than three 
hundred men and women prominent in their special fields 
in different parts of the country, and the discussions were 
marked by much interest and enthusiasm. In its plat- 
form the Conference emphasized the importance of the 
Second Hague Conference and the measures which were 
to be laid before it. More than fifty Chambers of Com- 
merce and Boards of Trade sent delegates to the Confer- 
ence on the invitation of Mr. Smiley. The work and 
great importance of the Mohonk Conference have been so 
often emphasized in our annual reports that we need 
only mention it this time. It is widely influencing the 
educational institutions and the business organizations of 
the country through its committees on these subjects and 
the efficient work of its permanent Secretary. 


THE PORTLAND CONFERENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LAW ASSOCIATION, 


The International Law Association, which for the past 
thirty-five years has done so much for the development 
of international law and thus for the promotion of good 
relations among the nations, held its Conference last 
autumn at Portland, Me. It was the guest of the 
American Bar Association. As usual, it gave much 
attention to the subject of arbitration, one whole session 
being devoted to this topic. 


THE SIXTEENTH INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 


The Sixteenth International Peace Congress, which 
was held at Munich, Germany, in September last, was 
generally considered one of the most successful Interna- 
tional Peace Congresses yet held. It was attended by 
about the usual number of delegates, the number from 
Southeastern Europe being especially large. Our own 
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Society had fourteer representatives, and the total num- 
ber of American delegates was more than twenty. The 
American delegation held meetings of their own every 
morning before the opening of the Congress to discuss the 
positions which they should take in the meetings, etc. 
The city of Munich and the State of Bavaria united in 
giving the delegates a most cordial welcome, the Burgo- 
master of the city in person extending the welcome of the 
municipality, and a member of the State Council greet- 
ing the Congress in the name of the Prince Regent. 
The discussions were among the ablest ever heard in a 
Peace Congress. In spite of differences of opinion and 
warm and sometimes exciting debate, the best of temper 
prevailed. A spirit of codperation and fellowship was 
largely maintained throughout the deliberations. TheCon- 
gress laid particular emphasis upon the measures which 
it felt should receive the special attention of the Second 
Hague Conference. The influence of the Congress was 
especially great in Southeastern Germany, where pre- 
viously the peace movement had not been widely ex- 
tended or noticed. Its proceedings were well reported, 
not only in the city papers of Munich, but also in a num- 
ber of well-known dailies in different cities of the empire. 
The general reception given to the Congress in Germany 
was much more favorabie than that of the Congress held 
at Hamburg ten years before. The resolutions of the 
Congress were transmitted as usual through the Peace 
Bureau at Berne to all the important governments of the 
world, 
THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION, 


The Interparliamentary Union held no conference 
last year, but its groups have been active in the par- 
liaments of the different countries, and through the 
Executive Council the influence of the Union was brought 
to bear powerfully in the preparation of the program and 
in the work of the Second Hague Conference. It is safe 
to say that the carefully prepared program for the Hague 
Conference, worked out by the Union at its London 
meeting in 1906, and supported in the main by all the 
peace and arbitration organizations, was more effective 
at The Hague in securing positive and far-reaching 
results than any other single agency. The Union is to 
hold its next meeting in Berlin, where it will be the 
guest of both the municipal and the imperial government. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION, 


The American Branch of the Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation, organized only a little over a year 
ago, with Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler as president, has 
also been an excellent agency in promoting the advance- 
ment of the cause of arbitration and international friend- 
ship during the year. It has confined its work chiefly to 
the publication and distribution of four documents: “ The 
Results of the National Arbitration and Peace Congress,” 
by Andrew Carnegie; “ A League of Peace,” the address 
given by Mr. Carnegie at the University of St. Andrews ; 
“The Results of the Second Hague Conference,” by 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant and Hon. David Jayne 
Hill; and “ The Work of the Second Hague Conference,” 
by Dr. James Brown Scott. Twenty-four thousand 
copies of each of the last two have been distributed by 
the Branch among libraries, colleges and universities, 
public schools, historical sovieties, chambers of commerce, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, four thousand news- 
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papers and magazines, and to thousands of individuals. 
Arrangements have been made for the permanent care 
of the documents in seven hundred libraries, the Asso- 
ciation furnishing suitable binders. 


NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESSES. 


Several National Peace Congresses have been held 
during the year in Europe. The purpose of these 
congresses was in general the promotion of the peace 
movement in their separate countries, but their specific 
aim at their last meetings was to bring the weight of the 
influence of the whole body of peacemakers in their 
countries to bear upon the Hague Conference, with a 
view to making it as great a success as possible. No 
National Peace Congress has been held in this country 
since our last annual meeting. The New York Congress 
in April last year coming so near the time of the Hague 
Conference made it seem unadvisable to attempt a new 
National Congress since that time. 


THE PEACE SOCIETIES AND THEIR WORK, 


The Peace Societies throughout the world have con- 
tinued their work with unabated interest and devotion. 
During the period prior to the Second Hague Conference 
their labors were devoted almost wholly to promoting 
the success of that great international gathering, in the 
same way as the work of the Interparliamentary Union 
noted above. Since the close of the Hague Conference 
they have confined their efforts largely to the interpreta- 
tion of the results of the Conference, and to pointing out 
what it left undone and what must be the program of 
the peace workers during the coming seven years. New 
societies continue to be organized. The Japanese Peace 
Society, to which reference has been made above, has 
grown into a most promising agency of the peace move- 
ment in the Far Kast. ASouth American Peace Society has 
recently been formed at Buenos Ayres through the labors 
of Sefiora de Costa, well known for her work in securing 
the erection of the great peace monument, “ The Christ 
of the Andes.” The Peace Society of the City of New 
York, brought into prominence by the National Peace 
Congress held last spring, has done most effective service 
in the holding of meetings in many parts of New York 
and Brooklyn and in the distribution of literature. The 
same is true of the Friends’ Peace Association of Phila- 
delphia, which has continued with increasing efficiency 
its codperation with our Society. The other State and 
local societies in the country have also, for the most part, 
done good work, though some of them, we are sorry to 
say, seem lacking in leadership and vital interest. Good 
reports come to us of the labors of all the leading 
European societies. 

THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE BUREAU. 


The work of the International Peace Bureau at Berne, 
Switzerland, has been kept up to nearly its usual standard, 
notwithstanding the great loss suffered by it in the death 
of its secretary, Mr. Elie Ducommun, whose place it has 
not yet been possible satisfactorily to fill. Dr. A. Gobat, 
secretary of the Interparliamentary Bureau, has tem- 
porarily taken charge of the office of the Peace Bureau. 
The Bureau has served as a medium of communication 
between the peace societies of the different countries, 
and as the agent for the execution of the decisions 
of the International Peace Congress, as well as for the 
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preparation of the program of the coming Congress, 
The number of members of the Commission of the Bureau 
from this country was increased, at the annual meeting 
in September, from two to four, by the addition of Edwin 
D. Mead and Prof. Samuel T. Dutton. 


THE PEACE WORK OF THE NATIONAL W. C. T, U. AND 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN, 


Both these women’s organizations, to whose valuable 
work we have so often referred in our reports, have not 
been wanting in their duty the past year. Their efforts 
have been largely directed, as heretofore, to work among 
women and children, in Sunday Schools, public schools, 
churches, etc., the wide observance of Peace Sunday 
and especially of the 18th of May as Peace Day in the 
schools being due in no small measure to their efforts 
both through their national officials and through their 
local superintendents in different parts of the country. 

PEACE DAYS IN THE SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, ETC. 

We need only briefly allude to the observance of 
Peace Days, which have now become a settled and well- 
known feature of the peace movement. The Sunday 
before Christmas in December last was observed as 
Peace Sunday by an increased number of ministers, 
churches and Sunday Schools in this and other coun- 
tries. The observance has passed from Great Britain 
and this country, where it has been best known, to the 
continent of Europe and to some extent to the mission 
field in China, Japan and elsewhere. The 18th of May 
was observed last year in the schools of ten States on 
the recommendation of the Superintendents of Public 
Instruction, and in many towns and cities of other 
States. The observance this year, as far as we can 
judge, is likely to be more extended than ever before, 
the Superintendents of some new States having recom- 
mended it. Our Secretary, on the instruction of our 
Board, sent a letter in regard to the day to the Superin- 
tendents of Public Instruction in all the States, Territories 
and dependencies, and to the Superintendents of Schools 
in all the important cities of the nation. Efforts were 
also made in the autumn by Mr. Tryon, the chairman 
of our Committee on Work among Churches, to bring the 
subject of Peace Sunday more largely to the attention 
of the clergy of the nation than had before been possible. 
We are glad to note that the president of the National 
Educational Association, Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, in 
his annual address last July, entitled “ What the Schools 
May Do for Peace,” strongly urged the observance of 
the 18th of May in the schools throughout the nation. 
The same thing was also done by Hon. E. E. Brown, 
National Commissioner of Education, in his annual re- 
port. The American Institute of Instruction has also 
given its strong endorsement in this direction, as has the 
National Association of School Superintendents. The 
action of all these educators and organizations, together 
with that of the Intercollegiate Peace Association, the 
Mohonk Conference, the national organizations of women 
and the peace societies, is making of the public schools 
and the higher institutions of learning the most powerful 
agency in existence for the development and triumphant 
progress of the cause of peace, as the youth of the nation 
are in this way being won to larger and truer ideas of 
humanity and of the relations of the nations one to 
another. 
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THE MYSTIC PEACE CONVENTION, 


The Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia and its 
Connecticut Branch held again, as usual, last August a 
five days’ Peace Convention at Mystic, Conn. The Con- 
vention brought together large numbers of people from 
the surrounding country. An extended program was 
carried out and many phases of the problem of interna- 
tional peace and justice were discussed by the speakers. 
The principles of the Union in their application to pres- 
ent problems were reaffirmed in a series of strong reso- 
lutions. The Union still continues the publication of its 
monthly organ, Ze Peacemaker. 


THE NOBEL PEACE PRIZE, 


On the 10th of December last, the anniversary of the 
birth of Alfred Nobel, the founder of the Nobel Prizes, 
the Peace Prize of nearly forty thousand dollars was 
awarded in equal parts to Signor E. T. Moneta of Milan, 
Italy, and Professor Louis Renault of Paris. Mr. Moneta 
is well-known in all peace circles as the leader of the 
peace movement in Italy, and the award of a part of the 
prize to him was everywhere recognized as well deserved. 
Professor Renault’s title to the other portion of the 
prize rested upon the eminent services done by him at 
the Second Hague Conference in the preparation of the 
various conventions and resolutions, in which work he 
was considered by some as perhaps the most eflicient del- 
egate. The Nobel Committee has recently published 
another volume in its history of the Nobel Prizes, this 
volume covering the year 1905. 


THE SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE, 


Confessedly the most important event of the year in 
the movement for world peace was the holding of the 
Second Hague Conference. The details of the spirit, 
the work and the results of the Conference have been 
given so fully in the Apvocarre or Peace, and are 80 
well known to you all, that there is no occasion for our 
going into any minute statement in regard to them. 
The Conference was memorable because it was the first 
World Conference of a general character met for the 
discussion of the common interests of humanity. It was 
great in the ability and character of the men who com- 
posed it. It was great in the intelligence and wisdom 
and the lofty spirit in which the discussions were con- 
ducted. It was great in the measures taken for the 
limitation, the restriction and the avoidance of war. It 
was still greater in the progress made in the advance- 
ment of the supreme principles and ideals of the inter- 
national peace movement toward final success. The two 
highest results of the Conference, if we may venture a 
comparison among them, were the laying of the founda- 
tions of a regular periodic Congress of the Nations and 
of a permanent High Court of Justice, both of which 
the Conference seems to have well-nigh completed. 
However far short the Conference may have fallen of 
satisfying the desires of the most advanced peace ideal- 
ists, it certainly, along the road of practical attainment, 
has advanced the whole cause quite as far, possibly, as 
might have been expected under all the conditions of 
the world to-day. It has given us new ground to 
believe that the goal of our desires and labors is rela- 
tively not very far away. It has left, however, enough 
unfinished to stimulate us to do our utmost in the seven 
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years to come to make the next Hague Conference a 
larger and fuller success, if possible, than the last one. 


THE 


The Permanent Court of Arbitration, established by 
the Convention for the pacific settlement of international 
disputes, adopted at the First Hague Conference in 1899, 
was much strengthened by the action of the Second 
Hague Conference. This Convention was revised and 
improved by the Conference last summer, and given to 
the world as a new and more perfect document. Failing 
to receive immediately, as the result of the second Con- 
ference, an International High Court of Justice, the world 
has still this Permanent Court of Arbitration, to which 
now the nations of South and Central America, as well 
as all the others, are parties. The Court, therefore, 
enters upon a new period of universal public confidence. 
Great Britain and the United States have just come to 
an agreement to refer to it the old Newfoundland-Labra- 
dor Fisheries question, which has so long been the occa- 
sion of misunderstanding and diplomatic correspondence. 
The corner-stone of the Palace of Peace, provided for by 
Mr. Carnegie, was laid by Mr. Nelidoff, the President, 
during the Second Hague Conference. We may expect, 
therefore, soon to see this arbitration court of the nations 
housed in adequate and worthy quarters. 


HAGUE COURT. 


TREATIES OF OBLIGATORY ARBITRATION. 


The movement for treaties of obligatory arbitration 
between the nations, two and two, which followed the 
close of the First Hague Conference, had, by the open- 
ing of the Second Hague Conference, in June, 1907, 
resulted in the conclusion of no less than forty-seven 
treaties. Two further treaties were added to the list 
while the Conference was in session. Since the close of 
the Second Hague Conference, which recommended by 
resolution the continuation of the conclusion of such 
treaties, our own government has taken the matter up 
and already no less than six treaties have been concluded 
with foreign countries. The President has yielded to 
the contention of the Senate, and all these new treaties 
are so drawn that the Senate will have the opportunity 
to approve of any treaty of submission which may have 
been drawn by the President in the case of a controversy. 
Our government is understood to be negotiating similar 
treaties with all the other powers of the world, and it is 
likely, therefore, that within a year or two we shall be 
bound in treaty obligation to nearly all the other govern- 
ments to settle certain important classes of controversies 
by regular appeal to the Hague Court. This fact itself 
is a powerful evidence of the strength of the movement 
which is carrying the world rapidly forward. The action 
of our government in the conclusion of these new treaties 
has the almost universal sympathy and support of the 
people of the nation, many of whom would be glad to 
see the treaties wider in scope and more unlimited in 
time. It is clear, however, that the arbitration move- 
ment, slowly as it may go, is nevertheless rapidly nearing 
its completion, when arbitration will have been estab- 
lished as the practically universal method of settling all 
international disputes not adjustable by diplomacy. 


THE CENTRAL AMERICAN PEACE CONFERENCE, 


The most important occurrence in the Western Hemi- 
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sphere in the line of our movement the past year was 
the recent Central-American Peace Conference held in 
Washington, in which all of the five States of Central 
America participated. Much of the success of this Con- 
ference was due to the influence of our government and 
that of Mexico, who brought their good offices to bear 
with a view of trying to put an end for all time to the 
petty disputes and misunderstandings between Central- 
American governments. 

The spirit of the delegates who participated in the meet- 
ing was most admirable, and the chief result of the Con- 
ference was not simply an agreement to arbitrate their 
disputes, but the setting up of a permanent Central- 
American Court of Justice, the first International Court 
of Justice yet created. It is hoped that the treaty drawn 
between the Central-American powers and the Court of 
Justice thus established among them will result in the 
establishment of permanent order and settled peace 
among these states,in which heretofore so much anarchy 
and disorder has prevailed. 


NORWAY AND THE BALTIC AND NORTH SEA PROVINCES. 


An important treaty was concluded at Christiania in 
November guaranteeing the territorial integrity of Nor- 
way, and signed by the plenipotentiaries of Norway, 
Germany, France, Russia and Great Britain. This con- 
vention is to run for ten years, and will no doubt be 
found to be a valuable peace measure for that particular 
region of Europe. 

Two other treaties of similar utility were signed on 
the 23d of April just past —the North Sea Treaty and 
the Baltic Sea Convention. The former, signed at 
Berlin by representatives of Germany, Great Britain, 
France, Denmark, The Netherlands, Sweden and Ger- 
many, binds these powers to make no changes in their 
respective territorial possessions in regions bordering on 
the North Sea. The latter, to which Russia, Germany, 
Sweden and Denmark are signatories, makes the same 
provisions in regard to the Baltic Sea territories. 


LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. 


The failure of the Second Hague Conference to reach 
any agreement as to limitation of armaments was a great 
disappointment to many of the leaders of the arbitration 
and peace movement. Every consideration of reason, 
justice, friendship and economy leads to the conviction 
that the time has come when the competitive arming of 
the nations ought by mutual agreement to cease. Noth- 
ing in the nature of disarmament was asked for at The 
Hague, but only an arrest or limitation of the rivalry 
among the nations. Many of the powers — in fact, a large 
majority of them — were ready to accept any reasonable 
program of limitation. But effective action was pre- 
vented by the opposition of one or two of the great 
powers. The Conference did, however, vote unani- 
mously a resolution urging upon the governments the 
great desirability of attempting without delay to find 
some practical solution of the question, and it is not im- 
probable that a Commission of representatives of all the 
maritime powers may be named by the governments to 
make a serious study of the question before the Third 
Hague Conference. As nearly as can be judged at the 
present time, there is a strong hesitation in most of the 
parliaments to go much further in the increase of their 
armaments on either land or sea and their already 
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« bloated” military and naval budgets. This is true in 
England, in Italy, in Japan, in Russia, and to a less ex- 
tent in France. The recent action of our Congress in 
defeating so overwhelmingly the extravagant four-battle- 
ship program, presented and urged by the Navy Depart- 
ment and the President with every device of argument 
and persuasion, is a most hopeful omen. While the ad- 
dition of even one battleship to the United States navy 
yearly seems entirely needless, from any point of view, 
nevertheless, the limitation of naval increase to this mini- 
mum, and the opposition in Congress of a considerable 
number of delegates even to that, is a clear evidence 
that the time has come when the whole problem is here- 
after to be dealt with, not from the point of view of 
sentiment or of the past glamour and glory of war, but 
from that of present civilization and the necessity of 
turning the great sums now consumed in military and 
naval expenditures into channels which will improve the 
condition of the masses economically, educationally and 
socially. The efforts of our Board, in codperation with 
"i those of the peace workers in New York and other cities, 
to secure remonstrances from the clergy, business men 
and others against the four-battleship program were suc- 
cessful beyond our expectations. The results, as shown 
by the remonstrances sent from Boston, New York, Fall 
River, Providence, Baltimore, Columbus, Minneapolis, 
Indianapolis and other cities, have encouraged us to 
believe that public sentiment among the masses of the 
people is more advanced on this subject than had been 
supposed, and to redouble effort hereafter to secure a 
complete arrest and gradual reduction, by cooperation of 
the governments, of the enormous armaments now so 
burdening the world and crippling the progress of our 
Christian civilization. 


THE SEVENTEENTH INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 


The Seventeenth International Peace Congress is to 
be held in London during the week beginning July 27. 
Great preparation is being made by the British workers 
to make this, if possible, the greatest peace demonstra- 
tion ever held. All foreign delegates who desire it 
will be given free hospitality. The Congress will be 
opened by a member of the British Cabinet and presided 
over by Lord Courtney, one of the most eminent of 
British statesmen. Great public meetings will be held, 
while the Congress is in session, in various parts of Lon- 
don, with a view of reaching the different classes of pop- 
ulation and the various races that inhabit the city. It is 
most important that a large representation of Americans 
should attend this Congress, which, meeting in the 
world’s metropolis and under the eaves of the British 
Parliament, ought to be made of immense weight in ad- 
vancing the international peace cause. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


The meeting and encouraging results of the Hague 

Conference, the International Peace Congress, the Na- 

tional and State Peace Congresses held during the year, 

the International Law Association Conference, the in- 

‘ crease of the number of treaties of obligatory arbitration, 
e. the widespread and ever-enlarging and deepening interest 
3 of the populations of the different countries, and the sup- 
port of the movement by the heads of government and 
great numbers of the foremost statesmen of the world, 
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encourages the belief that the nations of the world are 
rapidly approaching such a state of organization and 
mutual understanding and coéperation as will soon assure 
abiding peace throughout the earth. This ought to stim- 
ulate all the friends of peace in our own Society and 
elsewhere to do the utmost that is within them to bring 
this greatest and most commanding movement of the 
times to its early and full consummation. 


MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCES, 


Since our last report an unusually large number of our 
old and tried workers, including most valued members of 
our Board and vice-presidents, have been taken away by 
death. The list of our members has, however, considerably 
increased during the year, and if the new plan of Branch 
Societies and reduction of the membership fee from two 
dollars to one dollar be approved by you to-day, we hope 
that within the coming year our membership may be 
doubled and even quadrupled. The addition of a Field 
Secretaryship and an Agency in California, with addi- 
tional clerical service in the office and the enlarged output 
of literature, etc., has greatly increased our expenses, A 
special contribution from Mr. Carnegie has assured us of 
the means with which to support for some years to come 
the Field Department and the California Agency, and 
the generous contributions of many of our members and 
friends lead us to hope that we shall have income enough 
to meet the general enlargement of our work. The re- 
sponse to our appeal for contributions has not this year, 
because of the financial stringency, been as large as it was 
last. We hope, however, that the amount still lacking will 
soon be made up. It is most important that this should 
be done. We have received during the year a legacy of 
$750 from the estate of Anna Q. T. Parsons of Roxbury, 
and we have just received notice of a legacy of $5,000 
left the Society by the late Matthias N. Forney of New 
York, who was an active member and generous supporter 
of our work while he lived. Our Treasurer’s report, 
which has already been presented, shows the largest 
receipts and expenditures that we have had. We appeal 
to all the members and friends of the Society everywhere 
to make such gifts to the Society’s funds as they may be 
able to do, and as the great cause demands. In no way, 
we think, can money be more wisely used than in the 
promotion of a movement which is, we trust, before long 
to relieve the peoples of the nations of the immense bur- 
dens laid upon them by the overgrown militarism of the 
time. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors, 
BENJAMIN F.. TrRUEBLOOD, 
Secretary. 
May 12, 1908. 





Illusion of War. 
War 
I abhor, 
And yet how sweet 
The sound along the marching street 
Of drum and fife! And I forget 
Wet eyes of widows, and forget 
Broken old mothers, and the whole 
Dark butchery without a soul. 


Without a soul — save this bright drink 
Of heady music, sweet as death ; 
And even my peace-abiding feet 
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Go marching with the marching street; 
For yonder, yonder goes the fife, 
And what care I for human life; 


The tears fill my astonished eyes, 

And my full heart is like to break ; 
And yet ’tis all embannered lies, 

A dream those little drummers make. 


O it is wickedness to clothe 

Yon hideous, grinning thing, that stalks 
Hidden in music, like a queen 

That in a garden of glory walks, 
Till good men love the thing they loathe ! 


Art, thou hast many infamies, 
But not an infamy like this. 
O snap the fife and still the drum, 
And show the monster as she is ! 
— Richard Le Gallienne. 


New Books. 
Is Peace on Eartu? anv Orner Poems. By David 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 





Henry Wright. 
Paper, 64 pages. 

This collection of verses, though named for the first 
poem in the book, the theme of which is Peace, also con- 
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taining lines entitled “The Cruiser Philadelphia,” which 
express regret that a warship is called after “ Penn’s 
Great City of Love,” and again stanzas on “ Peace on 
Earth,” takes up a variety of other topics. Like Whittier, 
in the choice of subjects, but unlike him in respect to 
style or thought, which is individual, Mr. Wright honors 
great humanitarian causes and leaders of his time. 
Among his heroes and heroines, living or dead, to whom 
he pays tribute, are Archbishop Ireland, Bishop Cole- 
man, Clinton B. Fisk, Neal Dow, Lucretia Mott, Wen- 
dell Phillips and Tolstoy. The author unites moral 
earnestness with the pure religious spirit of the Quaker, 
and combines beauty of language with smoothness of 
rhythm. It is a pleasure to read his little book. 


By David Henry Wright. 
Paper, 32 pages. 


Unper tue Rep Cross. 
New York: Drexel Biddle. 


Published nearly ten years after the above, and dedi- 
cated to friends whom he met in connection with the 
Red Cross, with which he served in the Spanish war, 
this little volume has a still greater variety of subjects 
than the former and the same excellent qualities of style. 
It has, however, that deeper insight into love and life, 








Convincing Argument for Peace 


in Rare Civil War Photographs 


The Civil War of the United States was the worst known in the history of civilized nations. Countless lives were sacrificed and 
homes made desolate ; millions of dollars worth of property was destroyed. Few people fully realize the awful horrors of the conflict. 
The coldjfacts of history are not sufficientlyZimpressive to turn the minds of the present generation to the principles of universal peace. 


- 


Advanced thinkers are endeavoring to spread this 
peace doctrine. The question is, how to most quickly 





DUNKER CHURCH, ANTIETAM, AFTEK BATTLE 


Mr. Edward S. Holden, Librarian of the Library United States Military 


Academy at West Point, New York, writes: 


“Your publication, ‘Original Photographs Taken on the Battlefields During the 
Civil War of the United States,’ is an original document of the first importance. It 
gives an excellent selection and reproduction from the seven thousand Brady negatives 
owned by you. The six thousand negatives belonging to the United States 
ment are not available, at present, to private investigators, and your volume is doubly 
welcome therefore. I beg to congratulate you on this publication, which will have a 

a to hope that you will print other volumes of the sort.”’ 


EDWARD B. EATON, Cheney Tower, Hartford, Conn. 


very large usefulness, an 





} attain the desired end. One effective means is to 
show war as it really is, in all its horror. 

During the Civil War, Mathew B. Brady closely fol- 
lowed the Union forces and made over 7,000 actual 
photographs, covering the important events of the 
period, 1861-1865. They have been secreted from 
public view, in fire-proof vaults, for forty-three years, 
and are now shown to the public for the first time. 
They constitute the strongest evidence of the great 
civil conflict in existence. Government records fully 
authenticate these priceless negatives. 

They embody in faithfulness and accuracy the scenes 
of the camp, the march, the forts, the fortifications and 
trenches, the wounded, the prisoners, the hurriedly 
made graves, and the heroes themselves, whose coun 
tenances can be recognized by their comrades in the 
ranks. These are real photographs, not imaginary 
drawings of artists, or lithographs, engravings or photo 
gravures. Each is made direct from an actual photo- 
graphic negative. 

The whole of this rare and wonderful collection was 
recently purchased by me. I have selected over 200 
representative scenes and present reproductions of 
them in ablum form. They are chronologically ar 
ranged and each has its authentic history. The scenes 
are printed on fine white enameled paper and the 
pages of the album are 11 x 15 inches insize. It is 
durably and handsomely bound in heavy board covers, 
printed in gold. 6,000 of these albums were sold be- 
fore the edition was ready for delivery. 

The price of the album is $3, transportation prepaid 
to any address in the United States. Shipment can 
be made the same day order is received. Satisfaction 
Quaranteed. Prospectus of the album, containing 
thirteen full page scenes with descriptive text, will be 
sent on receipt of five cents in stamps to cover pos 
tage and packing. 
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its characteristic themes, which come with a man’s ma- 
turer years. It suggests the possibility of more and still 
riper work, should the writer determine to give us another 
volume of his verses. 


OrigiInAL PuoroGrarus TAKEN ON THE BaTTLe- 
FIELDS DurinG THE Civit War. By Mathew B. Brady 
and Alexander Gardner. Published by Edward B. 
Eaton, Hartford, Conn. Price of the Album, $3.00. 

This Album contains a reproduction of photographs 
selected from seven thousand original negatives made 
while the Civil War was going on, now the property of 
Edward Bailey Eaton of Hartford. Mr. Eaton has made 
of these photographs, with his comments upon them, an 
extremely interesting album, not only from the point of 
view of art, but also from that of history. The stfperb 
pictures as explained by him throw most instructive light 
on many phases of the Civil War, and no one can turn 
over carefully the pages without having a clearer and 
fuller idea of that terrific struggle, the effects of which 
are still so sadly felt in many ways. The author 
is a strong advocate of peace and of pacific methods of 
adjusting disputes, and has endeavored to make his book, 
while dealing with the horrible realism of war, contrib- 
ute to the development of the growing stream of en- 
lightened public sentiment which is in the near future to 
make war intolerable and impossible. 


INIQUITY IN HIGH PLACES 
AS REVEALED IN THE 
AMERICAN — SPANISH — FILIPINO 


WARS OF 1898, 1899 
AND SUBSEQUENT YEARS 





By Henry Clay Kinne, 2611 Folsom Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


One volume. 300 duodecimo pages. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
“The Star”? Press. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO, Proprietors 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
1505 Penn Avenue, Washington 203 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis 405 Cooper Bldg., Denver 

618 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1210 Williams Avenue, Port'and 
414 Studio Bldg., Berkeley 238 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles. 


Send to any address above for Agency Manual free. 





NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, MELROSE, MASS. 


in Middlesex Fells, a beautiful park of 3,500 acres, seven miles from 
Boston, an ideal home for invalids. Circular sent free. References 
Everett O. Fisk, Boston; Roswell S. Douglass, Brookline. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 


An important factor in peace negotiations 


Count Witte, Russian Peace Commissioner, and Baron Kaneko, Japan’s 
secret representative in America, were kept posted through newspaper 
clipping furnished by the Argus Press Clipping Bureau. 


What Interests You 


Can be supplied from American and foreign publications to your entire 
satisfaction. Any topic, any name 
Terms: $5 per hundred, $35 per 1,000 clippings. 


ARGUS PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
OTTO SPENGLER, Director 
352 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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International Arbitration ang Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The following persons may be secured to give lec- 
tures, club talks and addresses before public meetings, 
churches, schools and other organizations, on interna- 
tional arbitration and peace. Those wishing their 
services should communicate directly with them as to 
dates and terms. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 378 Newbury St., Boston. 
Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett, 6914 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 
E. Howard Brown, New Sharon, Iowa. 
W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 30 Newbury Street, Boston. 
Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton Corner, Mass. 
Professor Cyrus W. Hodgin, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 
Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton Street, New York. 
Rev. William G. Hubbard, Columbus, Ohio. 
Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 
Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 
Dr. Sylvester F. Scovel, Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio. 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague, 809 Grand View, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 
Rev. James L. Tryon, 31 Beacon Street, Boston. 
tpl 
Branches and Auxiliaries of the American Peace 
Society. 
THE CuHica@o PEAce SOCIETY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, [Il. 
H. W. Thomas, D. D., President. 
. : . Secretary. 
Tur CONNECTICUT PEACE SOCIETY, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur Deerin Call, President, 
Mrs. Charles H. Adler, Secretary. 
424 Washington St. 
THE KANSAS STATE PEACE SOCIETY. 
Wichita, Kansas, 
Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 


New YorRK GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 
5 West 63d Street. 
Theodor Meyer, Secretary, 444 Broome St. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 103 Second Ave. 


THE ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI, 
First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
William Christie Herron, President. 
E. D. Lyon, Secretary. 
Tue Texas STATE PEACE SOCIETY, 
Waco, Texas. 
Dr. S. P. Brooks, President. 
John K. Strecker, Jr., Secretary. 
THE PEACE SOCIETY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
415 Severance Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dr. William V. Coffin, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION, 
Prof. Elbert Russell, President, 
Richmond, Ind. 
George Fulk, Secretary, 
Cerro Gordo, Ill. 
Tue Uran PEACE SOcIETY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Hon. John C. Cutler, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shal] be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
cAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of one dollar; the payment of five dollars 
a year shall constitute one a sustaining member ; the payment 
of twenty-five ddllars at one time shall constitute any person 
a life member. 

Art. V. Branch Societies shall be formed on the following 
basis: The members of the Branch Societies shall be members 
of the American Peace Society. The membership fee in Branch 
Societies shall be one dollar a year. One-half of the member- 
ship fee in the Branch Societies shall be paid to the American 
Peace Society, in return for which the ADVocATE OF PEACE 
shall be furnished to the members of the Branch Societies. 

Art. VI. The Presidents of the State Branch Societies shall 
be ez-officiis Vice-Presidents of the American Peace Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. Of 
special interest to teachers. 28 pages. Price 5 cts. each. 
$3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred. 

The Hague Court in the Pious Fand Arbitration. — Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, at the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference, May 28, 1903. Price 5 cts. each. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Limitation of Armaments.— The Position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. $3.00 per hundred. 
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Passive Resistance — Jesus’ Method of Government, — By 
Algernon S. Crapsey. 12 pages and cover. 5 cts. each; 
$3.00 per hundred, net. 

A Primer of the Peace Movement. — Prepared by Lucia Ames 
Mead. A reprint of the American Peace Society's Card- 
display Exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition. A most val- 
uable compendium of statistics, brief arguments, facts, 
etc. 26 pages, large print. Price 5 cts. ; $3 per hundred. 

A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814, 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Women and War. — By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 40 
cts. per hundred, postpaid. 

History of the American Peace Society and its Work. — 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Interparliamentary Union and its Work. — By Rev. J. 
L. Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.50 per hundred. 

A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 12 pages. 5 
cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Cost of War. —Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 pages. 5 cts. per 
copy. $2.50 per hundred. 

International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore, 32 pages. 5cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuven 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Report of the National Peace Congress. — Held in New York, 
April, 1907. 478 pages. Price, paper, 75 cts.; cloth, $1.50; 
postpaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 
Wiliiam Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 

5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 40 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 
The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 

Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
4 pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 


Africa Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 
The Christ of the Andes.—S8 pages. Illustrated. $1.00 


per hundred, postpaid. : 

The First Hague Conference and its Results.—8 pages. 2 
cts. each, $1.25 per hundred, postpaid, 

Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each. 
per dozen. 

Some Fallacies of Militarism.— By Rev. Charles FE. Jeffer- 
son, D. D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 

Teaching Patriotism and Justice. —By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $2 00 per hundred. 

Is Japan a Menace to the United States? By Rev. J. H. 
DeForest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred, 


35 cts 
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THE FUTURE OF WAR. By WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 

She Advocate of Le ACE Sohn de Bloch. PrefacebyW.T. ‘THE RELIGION OF JESUS 

Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 

INTERNATIONAL “PEACE MOVEMENT. Bloch’s great work on “ The Future A reprint of the first two agiiliae 

; of War,” containing all his proposi- — published in this Country in the 

Price, One Dollar a oe Ye sg of tions, summaries of arguments, and Interests of Peace. Price. 65 ots. 
ten or more, 5° ents a ear. : H f ! ’ 

a Se WORLD ORGANIZATION. By 


PUBLISHED BY 
, , THE FEDERATION OF THE Raymond L. Bridgman. Price, 
The American Peace Society, WORLD. By Benjamin F.Trye- _60 cts. 


31 Beacon Street, Boston. blood, LL.D. A discussion of the [TI]K LIMITATION OF ARMA- 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


American Peace Society. 


grounds for believing in the Reali- 
zation of the Brotherhood of Hu- 
manity, and the final organization 
of the World into an International 
State. Third Edition. Two new 
chapters. Price, 75 cts. 


MENTS. By Senator d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant, Paper pre- 
sented to the Interparliamentary 
Conference at London, July, 1906. 
5 cts. to cover postage and 
wrapping. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie GRESS. 478 pages. Handsomely 
es Tees en Sie de. to the students of the University printed and illustrated. Paper, 75 

thorized English translation by T. of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- cts. Cloth, $1.50 
Holmes. New edition, cloth,65 cts.  _P¢™ 1905. 47 pages, paper cover. 4 MONG THE WORLD'S PEACE 
Price, 10 cts. $5 per hundred. MAKERS. By Hayne Davis. An 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON THE BLOOD OF THE NATION. account of the Interparliamentary 
WAR. Tue Trux GranvEvr oF By David Starr Jordan. Cloth. Union and its work, with sketches 
Nations, Taz War System oF Price. 40 cts. of eminent members of the Union. 
THE CoMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, ‘ Price, cloth, $1. Paper, 75 cts 
and Tue Duet BETWeEN Franck TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 4 ails ; ‘ 
anD Germany: The three in one By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 


Prices Include Postage. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal 


- “fh 
volume. Price, 65 cts. Price, 50 cts. Peace Congress.— Held at Boston in 


OF 1904. 350 pages. A most valuable 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT THE MORAL DAMAGE , ; ~ Sa 
THE HAGUE. By Frederick © WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. Students of the cause. Price, 10 cts. 
W. Holls, Secretary of the Ameri- Revised Edition. A powerful ar- * 3 q 
can Commission to the Hague  raignment of war from the moral "ferenee,-- By Benjamin F Trueblood. 
Conference. 572 pages, octavo. point of view. Fresh, vigorous, 8 pages. 3 cts. each. $1.25 per hun- 
Price, $2.25. direct, courageous. 462 pages. dred. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON Cloth. Price, 75 cts. ag tay my ogy en rg mee 


WAR. Containing Dr.Channing’s THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. pages. Price, 50 cts. per hundred. 
Addresses on War, with extracts A Compendium of Argument and fs imitation of Armaments. — By Baron 
from discourses and letters on the Information on the Peace Move- d’Estournelles de Constant. Speech 
subject. Price, 65 cts. ment, in the form of a Seven Days’ omg — riveonggas erg ge 
. . . yer, 1907. 12 pages. rice $1.50 per 
ARBITRATION AND THE Discussion of a group of friends, 


. >, « hundred. 
HAGUE COURT. ByHon.John °°” Pages. Price, $1.75. ps — 


W. Foster. A concise manual of PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 60 YEARS’ 
the chief features of the arbitra- TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames EXPERIENCE 
tion movement at the present time. Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Prepared at the request of the Containing Material for Programs 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference. for the 18th of May, suggestions as 
Price, $1.00. to the teaching of history, ete. 


Price, 20 cts. 
INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- . Trave Marks 


NALS: A collectionof theSchemes THE NEWER IDEALS OF Desicns 
waren Rave Seon proposed. Ane PEACE. By Jane Addams. Anyone sending a sketch and denerption may 


a long list of instances of interna- F ‘ tek t free whether an 
8 Price, $1.25. invention 48 probably patentable Communica- 


tional settlements by arbitral courts tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
and commissions. By W. Evans TOLSTOY AS A SCHOOL- Patents taren, through Munn & Co. recelve 
Darby, LL.D. Fourth Edition, MASTER. By Ernest Howard peed pele hee 

much enlarged. Cloth, over 900 Crosby. Cloth. Price, 50 cts. "Scientific American. 
a Se GARRISON THE NON- — Abmorcrsuonige Gorn: Were: 


THE ETHICS OF FORCE. By RESISTANT. By Ernest H. MUNN & Co,3°tes0 New York 


H. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. Crosby. Price, 50 cts. Branch OMice, 6% F St., Washington, D. C 











